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News of the League 


Cecil Morgan 
Heads Council 


Cecil Morgan was unanimously elected 
chairman of the Council of the League, 
succeeding Charles Edison, who is re- 
tiring after four years in that office. 

Carl H. Pforzheimer was reappointed 
treasurer and Alfred Willoughby was 
reappointed secretary and executive di- 
rector. 

The League’s new Executive Commit- 
tee has also been named. It consists of 
Dr. George H. Gallup, president; John 
S. Linen and George S. Van Schaick, 
vice presidents; Mr. Pforzheimer; and 
Mr. Morgan, all members ex-officio. 

The other members are: Frederick 
L. Bird, Richard 
S. Childs, William 
Collins, Charles 
Edison, Frank C. 
Moore and Mark 
Matthews. 

Mr. Childs has 
been chairman of 
the executive com- 
mittee for four 
years. Messrs. 
Bird, Matthews 
and Moore are newcomers to the execu- 
tive committee. 

These actions took place at a Council 
meeting held November 10. 

Counsel for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N.J.), Mr. Morgan is @ former 
member of both houses of the Louisiana 
legislature, a former district judge in 
that state and former member of the 
Louisiana Civil Service Commission. 

In 1952, Mr. Morgan became regional 
vice president of the League and was 
elected a member of the Council the 


Cecil Morgan 


Richard 8. Childs, left, receives the La Guardia 
Memorial Award from Mrs. arie La Guardia, 
widow of one of New York City’s most effective 


mayors, at «a luncheon of the La Guardia Me- 


morial Association in New York. Newbold Morris, 
president of the association, looks on. Mr. Childs, 
chairman of the League's executive committee, 
was cited for “outstanding achievement in mu- 
nicipal affairs.” This was the fourth time the 
award has been made. 


following year. He is also a member of 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Morgan was active in the move- 
ment to consolidate the city and parish 
of Baton Rouge, the only city-county 
consolidation that has taken place dur- 
ing the last generation. He was one of 
the organizers of the Public Affairs Re- 
search Council of Louisiana. 


Graham Reelected 

Thomas Graham, investment banker 
and member of the League's Council, 
was elected by the Louisville Board of 
Aldermen to his third term as sinking 
fund commissioner. Graham was presi- 
dent of the sinking fund for five years. 


| 
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NML Remodeling Fund Tops $15,000 


The National Municipal League's Re- 
modeling Fund, which is being raised 
to renovate the organization’s new 
headquarterr, at 47 East 68th Street. 
New York City, has passed the $15,000 
mark, 

As this issue of the Review goes to 
press, 209 friends of the League have 
contributed $15,298.80 to the Fund. 
Exch day additional gifts, all of which 
are tax deductible, are received. 

Purchase of the new building, former- 
ly the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gardner 
Cowles, was made possible in large part 
through the generosity of Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer, treasurer of the League for 33 
years. 

Mr. Pforzheiimer, who has been active 
in civic affairs in Westchester County, 
New York, contributed $1,000 for each 
year of his service to the League 


Willoughby at Florida 
Meeting; Seed on Tour 


Alfred Willoughby, the League’s ex- 
ecutive director, attended the Fortieth 
Annual Convention of the International 
City Managers’ Association in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. He conferred with many 
of the 400 city managers from all parts 
 € the country and Canada in attendance 
and brought back to the League offices 
the latest developments in council-man- 
ager government. 

Allen H. Seed, Jr., assistant director 
of the League, conferred with League 
officers and with civic leaders in Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee, Cleveland and 
Youngstown recently. He reviewed ac- 
complishments of the Sixtieth Annual 
National Conference on Government, 
held in Kansas City, Missouri, in an 
address to the board of directors of the 
Citizens League of Greater Minneapolis. 


through the Carl and Lily Pforzheimer 
Foundation. 

This gift formed the basis of the 
League's Building Fund. Other con- 
tributors to the Building Fund were: 
Frederick L. Bird, Harold 5S. Butten- 
heim, Richard 5S. Childs, James W. 
Clise, L. P. Cookingham, Charles Edi- 
son, The Ford Motor Company, George 
H. Gallup, The Johnson Foundation. 
Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., The 
Allan Corporation, Mrs. Vireil Loeb. 
Mark 5S. Matthews, H. Bruce Palmer. 
The Pittsburgh Foundation, The Mur- 
ray Seasongood Good Government 
Fund, Henry L. Shattuck, Charles P. 
Taft, United Pacific Corporation, and 
Geo. C. Vaughan & Sons. 

Meanwhile, architects and contractors 
are studying the five-story structure. 
which is situated in a residential east 
side neighborhood. Plans for altera- 
tions, which will make the building 
suitable for office use, are being com- 
pleted. The League expects to move into 
the building early in 1955. 

A partial list of contributors to the 
Remodeling Fund, listed in the order of 
the receipt of their gifts, follows: 

Joseph B. Milgram, Olga McLaney. 
Irving Diiliard, anonymous person in 
Norfolk, Virginia, Albert L. Sturm. 
Robert P. Bolan, H. M. Darling, George 
G. Mason, Charles Becker, Samuel H. 
Ordway, Jr., Russell Forbes, Bayard H. 
Faulkner, Henry Bruére, John 5. Linen, 
Charles 5S. Ascher and Frederick P. 
Gruenberg. 

Also J. Clarence Dreher, Jr., Belle 
Zeller, John R. Hamman, E. Lewis 
Burnham, Barr Brothers & Company. 
Aaron Simmons, Chesebrough Manu- 
facturing Company, Kirk K. Kingston. 
Philip L. Alger, Rhode Island Electric 
Protective Company, Thomaston (Con- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Editorial Comment 


Planning and Responsibility 


RESIGHT is an essential in- 

gredient of good government as 
it is of good business. But foresight 
is not achieved without effort. Any 
large-scale modern enterprise, wheth- 
er public or private, calls for special 
organs or agencies of a technical 
nature to inform and advise top pol- 
icy-makers. 

All state governments have made 
some provision for fiscal planning. 
More than half of them have set up 
legislative councils to help the legis- 
latures plan their programs. A great 
deal of planning necessarily goes on 
within the departments. But plan- 
ning in most states has failed to 
make adequate provision for relat- 
ing various state programs to one 
another in a unified operation and 
to changing physical makeup and 
resources of the state as they 
are affected by population and by 
economic and technological growth. 

The Model State and Regional 
Planning Law, a new League publi- 
cation, provides a starting point for 
state legislatures wishing to estab- 
lish or strengthen state as well as 
metropolitan and other regional 
planning agencies and programs. The 
great need for such action in most 
states is spelled out in the introduc- 
tion by Coleman Woodbury of 
Princeton University, who served as 
professional consultant in the plan- 
ning and preparation of the model. 
This statement, published with the 
model, is important not only for its 
explanation of the meaning of state 
and regional planning and the pro- 
visions made for it in the model but 
also for thoughtful suggestions on 
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how the model may be adapted to 
meet special requirements of differ- 
ent states. 

Work on the model was initiated 
in the spring of 1954 and pushed 
ahead of other projects on the 
League’s program because of its im- 
portance during the 1955 sessions of 
the state legislatures. The necessity 
for revitalizing planning processes at 
the state and local level is empha- 
sized by the Housing Act of 1954. 
Title VII of the act extends direct 
federal assistance for metropolitan 
and regional planning and indirect 
aid to communities under 25,000 
through federal assistance to state 
technical planning services. 

The League was encouraged in 
the project by many persons inter- 
ested in planning and by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, whose 
drafting committee included a rec- 
ommendatory statement on the law 
in its Suggested State Legislation 
Program for 1955. 

It is impossible to consider the 
planning requirements of our urban 
communities without recognizing a 
new problem which faces them: 
many are potential targets of atomic 
warfare. Project East River, in con- 
sidering the whole question of urban 
vulnerability, recommended that “the 
states, with federal encouragement 
and financial aid, if necessary, create 
and finance metropolitan district 
planning commissions to prepare, in 
cooperation with existing local plan- 
ning authorities, metropolitan land- 
use plans.” 

The model law is in essential har- 
mony with the Model State Consti- 
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tution, Model City Charter and the 
forthcoming Model County Charter, 
all of which provide a basic struc- 
ture conducive to the exercise of 
foresight in state and local affairs. 
The effectiveness of planning will 
depend in the long run both on the 
responsiveness of citizens and the 
effectiveness of the legislative and 
executive agencies, without whose 
action plans are only aspirations 
written on pieces of paper. A clear- 
er view of the future which a good 
planning agency provides helps poli- 
cy leaders not only to do their cur- 
rent jobs better but also to lead in 
improving the machinery of state 
and metropolitan government so that 
it may be better fitted for their re- 


sponsibilities. 
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The provision of federal planning 
assistance is an indication of a judg- 
ment that more and better state and 
local planning is important to the 
national interest. It is not an im- 
possible step from this judgment to 
the conclusion that the national gov- 
ernment may have to get deeper into 
the traditional state and local activi- 
ties, especially in metropolitan areas, 
if the states and localities do not 
rise to the challenge. In view of the 
inescapable responsibilities of the 
national government for the national 
defense and the general welfare, it 
is obviously in the interest of all 
that state and local governments 
discharge fully every responsibility 
that they can possibly handle. 


What’s in a Name? 


MASSACHUSETTS there dwells 

Joseph P. Kennedy, financier and 
ambassador to England (1937-40), 
and his son, John F. Kennedy, now 
U. S. senator. Also another John F. 
Kennedy, supervisor of the stock 
room in the Gillette Safety Razor 
factory in South Boston, a man 
whose political career consisted of 
one unsuccessful attempt to be 
nominated for town assessor of 
Canton. 

In the 1952 Democratic primaries 
the last-named Mr. Kennedy filed 
a petition for nomination for state 
’ treasurer. Public scrutiny is never 
attracted to such a minor elec- 
tive office in any state and for 
that overwhelming reason it ought 
not to be on the ballot at all, as 
this story proves. Some 86,000 in- 
attentive votes fell his way and won 


him second place in a seven-man 
scramble, thanks to the familiarity 
of his name. 

In 1954 he tried again and this 
time won the nomination without 
effort in a three-cornered contest. It 
caused a one-day sputter of surprise 
in the press, which described him as 
an unknown who had relied solely 
on the voters’ confusion. 

Then came the final campaign. 
Kennedy stayed home, appeared at 
few meetings, hoisted one banner in 
Canton, issued no printed matter 
and reported expenditures of under 
$200. His Republican opponent, 
a much better qualified man, chose 
to campaign without mentioning his 
opponent or the likelihood that vot- 
ers could be misled. On a ballot 
which, in Boston, carried sixteen 

(Continued on page 62) 


Watchful Eye on Capitol 


Greenwich (Conn.) group studies bills in legislature 
and sends its findings and delegations to Hartford. 


By MARK S. MATTHEWS* 


E complexities of modern liv- 
ing, the multipiicity of func- 
tions now performed by government, 
the lag that has persisted in gov- 
ernment reorganization have resulted 
in an alarming gap between the citi- 
zen in his community and those 
whom he has selected to govern. 
This gap is especially apparent 
between the citizen and his state 
government. National affairs and 
issues have a dramatic appeal and 
an urgency. They are sharply de- 
fined in terms generally accepted. 
Purely local affairs have a homely 
and intimate impact that command 
citizen attention and understanding. 
State affairs, however, seem to be- 
long to some shadowy area in which 
the citizen only vaguely feels his 
community has a place. Yet every 
day in every legislative session in 
every state capital decisions are 


*Mr. Matthews, a practicing attorney, 
is author of Guide to Community Action, 

published recently by Harper & Brothers. 
He has had extensive experience in = 
lic administration, serving as 
‘representative of the City a New York 
and assistant head of the Federal, State 
and Local Relations Section of the De- 
partment of Justice of the United States. 
Many bills drafted by Mr. Matthews 
have been enacted by the Connecticut and 
He is a past 


made which affect Mr. Average Citi- 


Legislators at many of these state 
capitals, facing a towering mountain 
of bills, frequently have an impos- 
sibly short time in which to make 
their decisions. Local officials, bur- 
dened with administrative detail, 
frequently are unable to brief their 
citizens adequately or to make 
known local views at the capital. 

Important contributions to an 
understanding of state action as it 
affects citizens in communities have 
been made by various types of con- 
tinuing and limited purpose forum- 
type associations in hundreds of 
towns and cities and in areas with 
common interests. Some large cities, 
like New York, maintain a legisla- 
tive representative and staff at state 
capitals to study and report on bills 
affecting their interests. 

But despite an increasing state- 
local sharing of responsibility for 
meeting such vital needs as housing, 
education, health, traffic control and 
security, there has been in most 
States a progressive weakening of 
the lines of communication between 
the two levels. 

Greenwich, Connecticut, is among 
those communities that have done 
something about this situation. For 
about 26 years its citizens have had 


immediacy. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, a_re- 
gional vice president of the National 
Municipal League and a member of the 
; council of the National Civil Service 
League. 
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the advantage of a watchdog com- 
mittee of officials and volunteer citi- 
zens—a Citizens legislative council to 
study pending state bills and their 
effect upon Greenwich and to make 
recommendations to the state legis- 
lature. 

The Greenwich Legislative Coun- 
cil had its beginnings in 1928, in a 
local Chamber of Commerce recog- 
nition that there was a need for a 
more careful study of state action 
affecting the town. The chamber 
organized a representative citizens 
committee to consider pending spe- 
cial acts. Later this group broad- 
ened its scope to include the study 
and discussion of all state legisla. 
tion of interest to the community. 
It drafted many bills for submission 
to the General Assembly through 
the town’s elected representatives. 


Organization Perfected 


By 1935 the committee’s work 
had gained statewide attention and 
official commendation. The Green- 
wich town meeting approved an ap- 
propriation for its support. The 
legislative committee of the town 
meeting, in 1941, became co-spon- 
sor of the council, giving it quasi- 
official status. 

From the outset, a reflection of 
the thinking and feeling of all the 
citizens of Greenwich was the coun- 
cil’s objective. To this end leaders 
in all walks of life and of divergent 
views were invited to become par- 
ticipants. Today about a hundred 
men and women from all sections of 
town make up its membership. 

The experience of 26 years has 
resulted in the perfection of a coun- 
cil organization and procedure that 


permits its busy members to con- 
sider an average of 2,500 bills in 
the four-month period in which they 
have to work. Originally, commit- 
tees were named to study predeter- 
mined slates of bills. Now, ten 
standing committees—education, fire 
and police, finance, housing and 
planning, labor, public works, taxa- 
tion, town government, welfare, and 
health—review legislation and make 
recommendations to the council. 
Each council member serves on one 
or more committees. 

The meetings of the council are 
conducted in a legislative atmos- 
phere in the Greenwich town hall, 
with strict adherence to parliamen- 
tary procedure. An elected chair- 
man calls the meetings to order, 
after which the chairman of each 
committee is called upon in turn to 
make a report on those bills con- 
sidered to be of most importance. 
At every meeting, Greenwich bills— 
special acts directly pertaining to the 
community—are given top priority. 
To meet the vagaries of state legis- 
lative hearing dates and adjourn- 
ment deadlines, the chairman is 
granted permission to give priority 
to other bills demanding immediate 
attention. 

Originally each committee chair- 
man selected those bills he felt mer- 
ited council attention. As the scope 
of the council’s work widened, a 
screening committee of five was 
named to eliminate bills local to 
other communities, those to which 
professional groups such as bar as- 
sociations and medical societies 
could be expected to give attention, 
bills for private relief, technical bills 
amending corporate law and others 
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of relatively minor interest to citi- 
zens of Greenwich. 

Each bill referred to a standing 
committee is rescreened. It may be 
selected for placement on the agenda 
of a full council meeting or it may 
be returned without recommenda- 
tion to the secretary of the council. 

The Greenwich Chamber of Com- 
merce has lent its managing director 
to serve as secretary of the council 
since its sponsorship of the group in 
1928. Since that date the same man 
has held the post, conserving the 
experience of the hundreds who 
have served as council members, 
helping to maintain the continuity 
of policy so essential for a group 
that meets biennially. As secretary, 
he attends all meetings, arranges 
for the duplication and distribution 
of copies of minutes to all mem- 
bers, serves as a member of the 
screening committee, assists in the 
selection of new members, and 
handles the council’s heavy corres- 
pondeiwe with state legislative lead- 
ers. He has made the office of 
the chamber headquarters for the 
Legislative Council, an important 
center of information about state 
legislation. 

Council in Action 


Act regarding the sewer act 

of 1949 is an excellent example 
of the council at work. The proposed 
legislation, suggested by the public 
works commissioner to replace out- 
moded special acts, was drafted by a 
lawyer member of the council in col- 
laboration with various town offi- 
cials. The bill, as drafted, effected 
the integration of four sewer tax dis- 
tricts and outlined a new formula 
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for determining the assessment of 
benefits. 

The sewer bill was submitted to 
the council at a meeting in Decem- 
ber 1948. After discussion, it was 
referred to five committees for fur- 
ther study. A mid-January meet- 
ing was scheduled to hear their 
reports. In the interim, members of 
the council’s taxation, finance, town 
government, public works and draft- 
ing committees spent many eve- 
nings analyzing the complicated pro- 
visions of the bill’s 51 sections. 

The public works commissioner, 
the town comptroller, the tax col- 
lector, members of the board of es- 
timate and taxation and the com- 
munity’s representatives in the state 
legislature attended the January 
meeting. Lengthy debate followed 
reports of committee findings and 


proposed amendments. One amend- 
ment concerned the town meeting 
vote required to authorize sewer con- 
struction bonds. Another had to do 
with the tax status of non-profit in- 


stitutions. Ten amendments were 
passed before the bill was approved 
at a third council meeting and made 
ready for submission to the General 
Assembly. 

As action on the sewer bill indi- 
cates, debate is often iong and not 
infrequently marked by sharp differ- 
ences of opinion. Even noncontro- 
versial bills require some attention. 
To save time, therefore, each bill’s 
purpose, the changes it makes in ex- 
isting law, and detailed recommen- 
dations are required content for 
each committee report. A written 
report on a standard form facilitates 
record keeping and is useful in sub- 
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stantiating the council’s position at 
Hartford. 

The press and general public are 
invited to all council sessions. Town 
department heads have a vote on 
all issues. Special invitations are 
sent to groups and individuals felt 
to have a special competence or in- 
terest in the discussion of particular 
bills. Occasionally the council holds 
special meetings featuring talks by 
experts in the legislative fields being 
considered. 

Approval or disapproval of a slate 
of bills does not end the council’s 
activities, however. The group’s po- 
sition regarding each bill is present- 
ed by letter to appropriate Senate 
and Assembly committees, fully sup- 
ported by its findings and conclu- 
sions. In addition, the council often 
sends representatives to legislative 
committee hearings. A large dele- 
gation travels to Hartford on Green- 
wich Day, when special acts con- 
cerning the town are given a hear- 
ing by the cities and boroughs com- 
mittee. Individual members are 
urged to attend other hearings. 


Legislators Praise Council 
Attesting to the effectiveness of 
this citizen program is the fact that 
with very few exceptions Connecti- 
cut legislative action directly affect- 
ing Greenwich has been in line with 


council recommendations. The im- 
portance of the role played by the 
council is also established in state- 
ments by many state legislative 
leaders. Representative comments 
include: 

“I wish there were in every town 
in the state a group of citizens giv- 
ing the attention the Greenwich 
Legislative Council is giving to legis- 
lation pending at Hartford.” “This 
plan is certainly a constructive 
one. .. . We find the results of your 
deliberations most valuable and shall 
look forward to receiving further 
word from you.” “It is encouraging 
during the year to receive your let- 
ters. . . . I examined each letter 
because I realized it was not the or- 
dinary ‘for or against’ type of rec- 
ommendation with which we are so 
often deluged.” 

These 26 years of citizen action 
demonstrate that the gap between 
the state and its citizens can be 
effectively bridged through the coun- 
cil form of citizen-official coopera- 
tion. The non-partisan organization 
of the Greenwich Legislative Coun- 
cil, its carefully worked out pro- 
cedure and its well informed articu- 
late presentation of the town’s legis- 
lative position offer a pattern for 
action applicable to communities 
everywhere. 
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Townships Lose Ground 


Though Kansas has 1,500 such local units, 
their duties have been steadily reduced. 


By JAMES W. DRURY* 


Pet widespread sentiment that 
township government is a relic of 
the horse-and-buggy days, the Gov- 
ernmental Research Center at the 
University of Kansas has recently 
completed a detailed study of town- 
ship government in Kansas.’ While the 
state is now more urban than rural, 
there are wide sections which are 
predominantly rural and may, there- 
fore, be appropriate places to test 
some of the conclusions about the ob- 
solescence of township government. 
Kansas is one of 22 states which 
have townships. However, Kansas 
has more than her share since she 
has 1,551, or about 8 per cent of the 
total number of such units in the 
United States. 

Most Kansas townships were 
formed in the twenty-year period 
beginning in 1870, when the number 
increased from 365 to 1,509. Since 
that time most of the decennial cen- 
suses have shown slight increases in 
their number. Though 38 of the 105 
counties showed some change in the 


*Dr. Drury is associate professor of 
litical science at the University of 
as well as research associate of the 
unive<sity’s Governmental Research Cen- 
‘er, He is author of several surveys on 
problems of Kansas cities as well as 
Township Government in Kansas, the 
study on which this article is based. 
PB. of the study are available 
request. Inquiries should be ad- 
to Governmental Cen- 
ter, 
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number of townships from 1900 to 
1950, only two counties showed any 
sizeable increase. In only one coun- 
ty was there a decrease. 

All the state is divided into town- 
ships but first- and second-class 
cities (generally those above 2,000 
population) are separated from the 
townships in which they are located 
and are constituted as separate 
townships for judicial purposes. 
Cities below 2,000 may petition to 
be separated from the township. 
Since only one of over 500 cities has — 
followed this option, third-class 
cities are for most purposes part of 
the township. 

Townships vary in size from 1.5 
to 430.5 square miles with the medi- 
an township having slightly over 
36 square miles. There is also a 
wide range of population. One town- 
ship has as few as 23 persons and 
the largest has over 30,000. The 
median township has 365, but al- 
most one-fourth (352) have less than 
200 people—the present legal mini- 
mum for the creation of new town- 
ships. All but twelve of these 352 
townships are rural without any 
cities. Over one-half of all the 
townships in the northwest part of 
the state have less than 200 people. 
The real property in the median 
township is valued for taxation at 
$1,556,000 but 52 townships have 
less than $500,000. Most town- 
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ships in Kansas lack the resources 
many authorities consider necessary 
for an efficient unit of government. 

As imported into Kansas, town- 
ship government had lost many of 
the characteristics which distin- 
guished it in New England and in 
other states in which it had been 
established. It had lost, for example, 
its characteristic of a deliberative 
town meeting and had become re- 
publican in form. 

The governing body of the Kansas 
township is small, consisting of three 
elected officials—the trustee, clerk 
and treasurer. 

This three-man governing body 
serves as the township audit board 
and the board of highway commis- 
sioners. In the former capacity the 
annual budget is officially prepared 
and adopted. While officially re- 
sponsible for completing the state- 
prepared budget form, the audit 
board frequently receives consider- 
able assistance in making out the 
form. Almost half (48.8 per cent) 
of a random sample of 131 town- 
ships reported that tax representa- 
tives from privately-owned pu! ic 
utility companies helped make the 
budget. In many other cases sub- 
stantial assistance was received from 
the county clerk. The audit board 
approves the payments of all claims. 


While the clerk and the treasurer 


are given the duties which their titles 
suggest, the trustee is given broad 
authority for other township activi- 
ties. The trustee oversees the 
“proper application of all moneys 
belonging to his township for road 
or other purposes” and has “the care 
and management of all property, 
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real and personal, belonging to his 
township and is to superintend the 
various interests thereof.” In addi- 
tion to these and other township 
functions the trustee is ex officio 
deputy assessor of property. Trus- 
tees in 130 townships reported 
spending from six to 70 days assess- 
ing property with the average trus- 
tee spending approximately 29 days 
a year on this function—an amount 
of time considerably in excess of the 
average time required for ali his 
other functions. 

Each township is legally author- 
ized to have two justices of the 
peace. It is almost impossible, 
however, to find exactly how many 
of these offices are now legally filled. 
According to returns from a group 
of townships, only 77 justices were 
considered “active” in townships 
which were authorized to have 
1,870 justices. It is clear that the 
office has fallen into disuse in most 
parts of the state but occasionally, 
where special conditions such as a 
local weighing station exist, the 
court may be active. The justices 
of the peace are primarily concerned 
with petty criminal cases and oaly 
infrequently handle civil cases. The 
court operates on a fee basis. 


Duties of Constable 


The constable is the township law 
enforcement officer and ministerial 
officer of the justice of the peace 
court. With the lessening of the im- 
portance of these courts and ad- 
vances in police administration, the 
constable has come to have few du- 
ties. There are even fewer active 
constables than active justices of the 
peace. In many parts of the state 
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both offices are vacant. Not infre- 
quently, the voters write in the name 
of some friend as a practical joke. 

There are few contests for town- 
ship offices. For example, there were 
only three townships (.2 per cent) in 
the 1952 primary election in which 
two or more candidates filed in each 
major party for the office of trus- 
tee. In 45 per cent of the town- 
ships no candidate filed in the pri- 
mary of either party and in an ad- 
ditional 44 per cent only one can- 
didate filed. Election is frequently 
on a write-in basis. Indeed one 
township reported that the trustee 
was selected by lot from among 
twelve write-in candidates, each of 
whom had received one vote. 


Township Roads 
construction and maintenance 


of township roads is by far the 
most common and also the most ex- 
pensive function of township govern- 
ment. Almost 91 per cent of the 


total of township expenditures 
($6,681,056) is made for road con- 
struction and maintenance. This 
remains the most important function 
of townships in half the counties. 
Since 1917 counties have been 
able to adopt the county unit plan 
of roads, by which township roads 
are turned over to the county for 
construction and maintenance. At 
first counties were slow to change to 
the county unit system. Only five 
adopted it prior to 1929. In that 
year the procedure for adopting the 
plan was made easier and now 53 
out of the 105 counties use the plan, 
with 26 having adopted it since 
1945. In the 52 counties which have 


not adopted the county unit plan, 
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there are 902 townships responsible 
53,256 miles of township roads. 

The maintenance of cemeteries is 
the second most common township 
function. About one-sixth of the 

spend money for this 
function. In many cases the ceme- 
teries are maintained jointly with 
small cities. 

One hundred townships spent 
money for fire protection in 1951. 
Aside from a few in the more urban 
areas of the state which have their 
own fire departments, townships 
generally enter into contracts with 
cities to provide this service. 

In addition to these functions, a 
substantial number of townships 
spend much smaller amounts for the 
eradication of noxious weeds and 
the extermination of prairie dogs. A 
small number (less than 1 per cent) 
engage in one or more of a wide 
miscellany of functions, including 
the maintenance of a library, street 
lighting, band, park, police patrol, 
and trash collection. This expansion 
of functions has taken place in only 
a few primarily urban townships.” 

The township is important as the 
area for election administration and 
for assessment of real and personal 
property, though these are not strict- 
ly township functions. The town- 


ship provides the election place and 
some election supplies and bears 
part of the cost of elections. 
Perhaps most significant in an 
2The most conspicuous case in point is 
the creation by special legislative act of 
an “urban class township” in the metro- 
politan area of Kansas City. This town- 
ship has been given more power and au- 
thority. The township governing body has 
been changed to resemble that of a city. 
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analysis of township expenditures is 
the difference in “overhead” expen- 
ditures between those townships 
which do not. Where the townships 
had lost the road function, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures went for administrative 
overhead. Twelve per cent of the 
townships which filed budgets with 
the state reported no expenditures 
for township functions. They ex- 
pended moneys for the salaries of 
township officials, surety bond pay- 
ments, publication expenses and 
maintenance of township halls, but 
they apparently performed no real 
functions. Probably an even higher 
percentage of the 460 townships 
which did not file budgets perform 
no function. 

The townships in Kansas which 
have lost the road function have lit- 
tle todo. Any program of revising the 
pattern of rural local government 
may first profitably consider these 649 
townships. To a substantial measure 
the people in the counties with the 
county unit road plan have indicated 
a desire to reorganize the pattern of 
local units of rural local govern- 
ment, yet there are no effective 
means for them to do so. 

Disorganization of Townships 

UNTY commissioners are re- 

quired to disorganize townships 
when there are less than eleven elec- 
tors and are authorized to do so 
when the number is below 25. An- 
other provision allows the disorgani- 
zation of townships with less than 
100 electors following a petition and 
election. In this latter case, how- 
ever, the proposal for disorganiza- 
tion must carry in both the township 


to be disorganized and in the town- 
ships to which the disorganized ter- 
ritory is to be attached. County 
commissioners in certain counties are 
also allowed to abolish all townships 
and to establish new township 
boundaries after a petition and elec- 
tion within the county but this pow- 
er has never been used. None of 
these methods provide a real alterna- 
tive to the township. All expect the 
township to be continued as a unit 
of government. 

In practice these provisions for 
dissolution have been infrequently 
used. Despite the fact that many 
townships now lack the people and 
resources most authorities consider 
necessary for efficient administra- 
tion, few changes have been made 
in township boundaries. 

There are no arrangements for the 
orderly transfer of the few remain- 
ing functions from those townships 
which have lost the road function. 
Election administration and assess- 
ing, which are performed by town- 
ship officials, are not primarily 
township functions, but they must 
be done. 

Thus, the township continues, 
even though in many parts of the 
state it performs few functions. If 
exception be made of a very few ur- 
ban townships, the Kansas experi- 
ence shows conclusively a movement 
to lessen the importance of the 
township as a unit of government. 

To a substantial extent, however, 
further developments must await 
legislative authorization to allow 
townships to be dissolved and for 
the transfer of remaining essential 
governmental function to other units 


of local government. 
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Tax Rates of U.S. Cities 


Adjusted tax rates up for first time since 1949; 
assessed values, dollar tax rates continue climb. 


By CITIZENS RESEARCH COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN* 


(Formerly Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research) 
Copyright 1965 Citizens Research Council of Michigan 


RISE in adjusted tax rates, re- 
versing a five-year downward 
trend, highlights the 1954 annual tax 
rate study. Property tax data avail- 
able for 390 of the 409 American 
cities over 30,000 population dis- 
closes an increase in the average ad- 
justed rate over 1953, the first in- 
crease since 1949. 

A study of the postwar period 
shows a substantial rise in the 
average assessed value and average 
unadjusted (dollar) tax rate (see 
Table 1). During these ten years, 
the average assessed valuation for 
cities of this size increased 40 per 
cent, from $225,000,000 in 1945 to 
$3 15,000,000 in 1954, while the aver- 
age unadjusted tax rate rose from 
$38.95 per $1,000 of assessed valua- 
tion to $50.93, an increase of 30.7 
per cent. Concurrently, the average 
adjusted tax rate rose 9.2 per cent 
between 1945 and 1949, but dropped 
14.8 per cent in 1950. The decline 
in the average adjusted rate con- 
tinued until 1953, by which time it 
stood at $20.10, compared to 1949’s 


*This article was prepared under the 
supervision of the council staff by the 
Lent D. Upson Fellows in public adminis- 
tration, as part of their field training 
with the Citizens Research Council of 
Michigan. The compilation and tabulation 
of the data were done by Howard T. 
Garrick and Kendall O. Price, assisted by 
Thomas J. Moccia, William H. Petersen 
and William B. Vernon. 
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high of $29.75. The average adjusted 
rate for 1954 is $20.88, 3.9 per cent 
over the 1953 figure, but still 30.5 
per cent under the 1945 level. 
While an adjusted tax rate cannot 
be regarded as an accurate, exact 
figure when calculated for any indi- 
vidual city (see comments below), 
the average of such rates for a large 
number of cities does provide some 
measure of trends in the actual tax 
burden on property—a measure not 
provided by dollar rates alone. 


Tax Rates, Assessments 


A study of 222 comparable cities 
for the years 1953 and 1954 disclosed 
increases in total assessed valuations, 
average unadjusted rates and average 
adjusted rates. Table II reveals a 
two-billion-dollar or 3.5 per cent in- 
crease in the total assessed valuations 
of these cities for 1954. 

The 1954 average unadjusted tax 
rate is up 4.2 per cent over 1953 with 
the largest increase, 6.2 per cent, in 
Group V. (See Table II, footnote a.) 
The highest single unadjusted tax 
rate reported for 1954 was $177.20, 
the lowest $16.25, as compared to a 
high of $167.04 and a low of $16.33 
in 1953. 

The average adjusted tax rate in- 
creased from $20.86 in 1953 to 
$21.51 in 1954, 3.1 per cent. The 
lowest rate of increase was found in 
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Group VI—0.7 per cent. Significant- 
ly, this group exhibits the highest 
percentage increase in total assessed 
value, while its percentage increase 
in unadjusted (dollar) rates is well 
under the national average. The 
figures indicate heavy reliance for 
additional revenue by these smaller 
cities upon the addition of new con- 
struction to the tax rolls. 

The highest single adjusted tax 
rate for 1954 was $57.34, the lowest 
$4.65, compared to a high of $65.04 
and a low of $4.10 in 1953. 

Tax collections for 1954 in the 344 
cities reporting such information 
averaged 96.5 per cent, a slight de- 
crease from 96.7 per cent in 1953, 
but still above the 96.4 per cent col- 
lected in 1952. 

During the past ten years, average 
tax collections have varied less than 
one per cent, compared to the ex- 
perience of the 1930s, when collec- 
tions varied sharply with fluctuations 
in the national economy. The con- 
trast reflects both the mildness of 
economic fluctuations in recent years 
and the influence of government-in- 
sured mortgage systems, under which 
tax payments are made from escrow 
accounts, built up in advance, pro- 
viding a cushion against tax delin- 
quencies during short-term reces- 
sions. 

Most cities allow exemptions for 
specific types of property, such as 
that owned by government, religious 
groups and charitable institutions, as 
well as certain industrial and home- 
stead privileges. The percentage of 
exempt property reported by 236 
cities for 1954 averaged 19.2 per 
cent, a slight increase over 1953’s 
average of 18.8 per cent and 1952’s 
18.4 per cent. Group II cities con- 
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tinued to show the highest percent- 
age of exempt property, with ten 
cities reporting an average of 24.2 
per cent. Though the exemption 
figures are merely estimates in most 
cases, they indicate a serious problem 
in local taxation. With an average of 
19.2 per cent of the tax base exempt, 
non-exempt property is forced to 
bear the costs of governmental 
services not only for itself but for 
those “privileged” classes of property 
as well. 

Personalty averaged 24.0 per cent 
of the total assessed valuation for 
313 cities reporting this information 
in 1954, compared to 23.8 per cent 
for 285 cities reporting in 1953. 


Tabulation Explained 


N PREVIOUS years, cities in the 

master table have been listed in 
numerical order according to the 
1950 census. This year, the cities have 
been listed by states, and by popula- 
tion within each state, to facilitate 
comparison of cities within one state 
where legal restrictions and common 
practice are similar. The nation-wide 
1950 census rank number is given in 
parentheses next to the name of the 
city for purposes of identification and 
comparison. 

“Assessed valuation,” as used in 
the master table, represents the total 
amount of property on the assess- 
ment rolls certified for city taxes, and 
includes both realty and personalty. 
Where breakdowns were available, 
valuations of those classes of per- 
sonal property and utilities which are 
taxed at rates other than the general 
rates were not included in the total 
assessment. 

All rates are based on $1,000 of 
assessed valuation. Because of space 
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limitations, rates levied by special 
taxing units such as park, library, 
welfare, sanitary or water supply dis- 
tricts have been distributed among 
the four general classes, with foot- 
notes indicating each instance. Wher- 
ever separate debt service or sinking 
fund rates were reported, they have 
been included in the unit’s rate with- 
out footnote. 


Assessed and Current Values 


The ratio of assessed to current 
market value includes both city and 
county ratios. In most cases, the city 
and county ratios are the same; how- 
ever, where separate assessments are 
made and varying ratios reported, 
the percentage listed is a weighted 
average of the two. 

The small number of assessment 
ratios reported as 100 per cent have 
been listed as “Not Available,” since 
experience has shown such estimates 
are reported primarily because of 
legal requirements. Rarely, if ever, 
does a unit of government assess at 
100 per cent of the present market 
value. 

The title of the column reporting 
assessment ratios, which in previous 
years was called “Estimated Ratio of 
Assessed Value to Current Market 
Value,” has been changed to read 
“Reported Ratio . . .” to emphasize 
the subjective nature of the figure. 
The ratios listed are based on the 
replies of persons answering the fol- 
lowing question in the questionnaire: 
“In your opinion, what per cent of 
the current market value of real 
property is the city (county) as- 
sessed valuation?” 

The most reliable figures are those 
derived from sampling actual prop- 
erty sales. Often, however, such 


figures are not available, and the 
answer to the question must be based 
on estimates or opinions of the cor- 
respondent or others in the com- 
munity. Since such estimates may 
vary widely, depending upon the per- 
son estimating and the criteria used, 
the assessment ratios listed should be 
regarded only as general guides to 
the existing situation, rather than 
precise calculations.’ 

Because of this, “adjusted” tax 
rates based on these reported ratios 
have not been listed this year, as 
they have been in other years. Publi- 
cation of ostensibly precise “ad- 
justed” rates, derived from reported 
assessment ratios which are not pre- 
cise, implies a greater degree of ex- 
actness than is warranted. Those 
who wish to calculate an “ad- 
justed” rate for any city may easily 
do so by multiplying the reported un- 
adjusted total rate by the reported 
ratio of assessed value to current 
market value, but such calculations 
are subject to the foregoing limita- 
tions. 

A city’s total tax levy cannot be 
determined by multiplying the as- 
sessed valuation by the total tax rate 
because of the varied ratios of as- 
sessment, the varied tax rates ap- 
plying to real and personal property, 
and the possibility that special dis- 
trict rates may affect only part of a 
city. 

Tax rates alone do not, of course, 
furnish either quantitative or qualita- 
tive measures of municipal services. 

(Continued on page 57) 


(See following pages for tabulation 
by cities) 


1See “State Notes” for assessment ratios 
reported by state tax commissions. 
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Administrative 
Officer for Chicago? 


Home Rule Commission 
Urges Charter Changes 


AFTER extended study, with the aid 

of a technical advisory committee 
and a professional staff, the Chicago 
Home Rule Commission has rendered its 
report to the mayor and city council! 
The commission was created by the coun- 
cil in 1953. It was composed of fifteen 
members appointed by the mayor with 
the consent of the council. Not more 
than four were to be from the council 
or city administration. 

Leading recommendations may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Creation of the post of administrative 
officer, under the mayor, to be responsible 
for administrative management of all city 
departments under the mayor's control; 
appointment and removal would be by 
the mayor, with council confirmation. 
One to three technical advisors also to be 
added to the mayor's staff, to aid him in 
civic policy development. 

Transfer of the budget director and the 
budget functions from the council to the 
mayor's office, the budget to be on a 
performance instead of a line-item basis. 

Transfer of quasi-administrative func- 
tions now exercised by the council—traffic 
regulation, purchasing and contract ap- 
proval, zoning, issuance of driveway per- 
mits, etc.—to the office ° the mayor. 
Criteria to be established in the interest 
of greater uniformity in decisions on 
such matters. Zoning amendments to be 
subject to review by the city plan com- 
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mission; zoning variations to be subject 
to judicial review. 

Membership of the city council to be 
reduced from 50 to 35, with 25 aldermen 
elected from wards and ten at large. 
Elections to continue to be on a non- 
partisan basis. The existing 50 wards 
would be changed to 25. 

Twenty-three recommendations for 
changes in council procedure were set 
forth; eighteen of these would require 
state legislative action. The recommenda- 
tions include requirements that council 
action be by ordinance, introduced by a 
bill which should be given a title descrip- 
tive of the subject matter and printed 
prior to consideration; that the omnibus 
roll call covering numerous council ac- 
tions be discontinued; that measures not 
finally voted upon within two years after 
presentation be considered officially lost; 
that the number and jurisdiction of 
council committees be adjusted so that 
members will serve on a maximum of 
three committees and that committee 
jurisdiction be defined in terms of the 
major departments of city government. 

Some of the above proposals could be 
accomplished by action of the council. 
Others call for approval by the legislature 
and by Chicago voters. 

It was also recommended that an at- 
tempt be made in the 1957 legislative 
session to obtain for Chicagoans the right 
to make other changes in their form of 
government without the necessity of sub- 
sequent action of the state legislature. 
More latitude for the raising of revenue 
was also urged. If found to be necessary, 
a constitutional amendment could be 
sought in 1959. 


Council-Manager 
Plan Developments 

The village of St. Louts Parx, Min- 
NESOTA, a Minneapolis suburb with a 
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population of 35,289 (special census), 
voted 2,822 to 734 on December 7 to 
adopt a council-manager charter making 
it a second-class city. 

HIGHLAND Park, (1950 
population 16,808) voted 3,754 to 181 on 
December 4 for the council-manager 
form of government to supplant the 
present commission form. 

Rosevitte, Carrrornia, (8,723) 
adopted a council-manager charter by a 
vote of 1,947 to 1,147 on November 2. At 
an election eleven months previously, the 
same charter was rejected, 1,254 to 1,107. 
On November 2 the total vote was 75 
per cent of registration. The charter is 
to take effect upon approval by the state 
legislature, which is expected to act upon 
it in January or February. 

MonanHANs, Texas, (6,311), voted 
350 to 40 on October 30 to adopt a 
council-manager charter drafted by a fif- 
teen-member charter commission. Mona- 
hans has heretofore had the mayor-coun- 
cil plan. 

Ketrerinc, Onto, a suburb of Dayton, 
has its first village manager under an 
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ordinance adopted by the village council 
on November 23. A previous ordinance 
to create the position of executive admin- 
istrator, adopted in April 1954, was re- 
pealed. The Kettering charter commis- 
sion has completed its draft of a council- 
manager charter, which is to be voted 
on January 27. 

The board of trustees of the village 
of Surrern, New York, has expressed 
interest in the manager plan. One mem- 
ber has urged that it be put to a vote 
of the people in March. The Suffern /n- 
dependent editorially favors the manager 
plan. 

ASHLAND, West Vircinia, voted on 
November 2 to retain the council-manager 
plan by a 28-vote margin (unofficial). 

In WortHincton, Onto, the Committee 
of 21, which includes members from ad- 
jacent areas, has unanimously endorsed 
the council-manager idea for that village 
and such area as may be annexed thereto. 
The election of a charter commission to 
draft a home rule council-manager chart- 
er has been proposed. 

Corsin, Kentucky, voted on Novem- 


“You see how simple it is? All we need to do is to get a city manager 
and just let manage.” 


Reproduced by permission. 
Copyright 1932 The New Yorker Magazine, inc. 
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ber 2 to retain the manager plan, 1,391 
to 1,040. 

A proposed new charter for CapILiac, 
Micuican, which would have reduced 
the city manager’s power and established 
a municipal court in place of two exist- 
ing courts, was defeated 2,846 to 728 on 
November 2. The present council- 
manager charter has been in effect since 
1914. 

Decatur, ILtinors, on November 30 
defeated a proposal to adopt the statutory 
council-manager plan by a vote of 9,645 
to 4,258. 

Petitions have been circulated in 
Sparta, Ittrots, calling for an election 
on the council-manager plan. 

A Citizens Committee for Council- 
manager Government has been formed in 
Mempnis, Tennessee. Four members of 
the present city commission have come 
out in opposition to the manager plan 
and praise the commission plan. 

A petition has been filed with the city 
clerk of Russett, Kansas, for abandon- 
ment of the manager pian, installed in 
1948. 

A district court decision that the July 
20 election in Orance, Texas, at which 
the council-manager plan was approved, 
was legal, has been upheld by the Court 
of Civil Appeals. The city commission 
on November 9 hired a city manager, to 
begin his duties December 4 if the case 
was not further appealed, as seemed un- 
likely. 

Fort CoLorapo, approved a 
new home rule council-manager charter 
2,133 to 1,834 at a special election on 
October 5. Fort Collins adopted the 
manager plan by ordinance in 1939. 
Under the new charter, which takes ef- 
fect in April, there will be five council- 
men elected at large with four-year over- 
lapping terms. There is now a three- 
man commission. 

In Fresno, Catrrornta, which is re- 
ported to have the last commission gov- 
ernment in the state, a group of citizens 
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has formed the Fresno Municipal 
League for the purpose of converting the 
city and its government to the council- 
manager plan. A proposed strong-mayor 
charter was turned down last March. 

At a meeting of the Savusatrro, Cati- 
FoRNIA, Planning Commission late in 
October, the need of a trained city man- 
ager was stressed in connection with a 
discussion of various administrative 
problems. 

North Carolina city managers met in 
Winston-Salem in conjunction with the 
state league conference; 29 out of 50 
managers were present. 

New York managers met in Pough- 
keepsie on November 12 and took initial 
steps toward an association of the 
managers of that state. 


Managers of the Chicago area met in 
Maywood on November 12; 24 managers 
and six administrative assistants were 
present. 

Nebraska managers held an organiza- 
tional meeting in North Platte on No- 
vember 20. 

The Massachusetts Town and City 
Managers’ Association met in Framing- 
ham on November 19, with eleven man- 
agers present. Officers for 1955 were 
elected and proposed legislation was dis- 
cussed. 


Arizona League Has 
Vigorous Program 


Meeting for the first time since its re- 


organization last spring, the Arizona 
Municipal League, at its fall conference 
in Wickenberg in November, outlined a 
more vigorous legislative program for 
presentation to the state legislature. 
W. A. Moeur, acting director, informed 
league members that a new office has 
been opened in Phoenix and that he is 
working on the development of research 
and clearing house facilities. 

Three new functional groups, the 
Arizona Fire Chiefs Association, Arizona 
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section of the American Public Works 
Association and the Arizona City Clerks 
Association, were organized. The fall 
conference opened with group meetings 
of mayors and councilmen, city adminis- 
trators and the City Attorneys Associa- 
tion, in addition to the organizational 
meetings of the new groups. 

Mr. Moeur recommended to the execu- 
tive committee of the league a legislative 
program which includes several items re- 
lated to annexation problems. He pro- 
posed that a law enacted early in 1954, 
which requires a city to purchase the 
facilities of a private utility company 
operating within an annexed area before 
the city can extend its own services to 
the area, be amended to provide safe- 
guards such as requiring private water 
companies serving fringe areas to install 
lines in conformity with municipal 
specifications. He also suggested that a 
formula for acquiring water companies at 
a fair price might be established. 

He recommended elimination of a re- 
cent addition to the annexation law, re- 
quiring that annexation petitions must 
be signed by persons owning at least 50 
per cent of the personal property in areas 
to be annexed, in addition to the tradi- 
tional 50 per cent of real property. He 
said that once the status quo ante has 
been restored the cities can work for a 
more liberal annexation law. 

Mr. Moeur also proposed to the execu- 
tive committee that regional meetings of 
league members be held within the state; 
that, in the interest of continuity of pro- 
gram, five administrators with relatively 
permanent city jobs be added to the exec- 
utive committee or appointed to serve 
as an advisory committee; and that a 
standing legislative committee be named 
to coordinate legislative activities of the 
members of the league. The league as an 
organization is forbidden by a court de- 
cision to engage in lobbying. 

Paut Ketso 
University of Arizona 
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Charter Revision 
Active in Michigan 

Charter revision is at its highest point 
in many years in Michigan. Several 
communities have commissions in opera- 
tion or recently elected for the purpose 
of overhauling their charters. The move- 
ment is not limited to the smaller com- 
munities but also includes cities such as 
Monroe, Ann Arbor and Lansing, with 
populations ranging from 25,000 to 
95,000. 

Among the smaller municipalities in 
the process of revising their charters, 
with approximate populations, are: 
Brighton (2,000), Fremont (3,100), 
Grand Ledge (5,000), Greenville (7,000), 
Howell (4,500), Imlay City (1,750), 
Saint Ignace (3,000), South Haven 
(6,500) and Trenton (9,000). Grand 
Ledge, Greenville, Saint Ignace and 
South Haven, now fourth-class cities, are 
preparing their first home rule charters. 
Brighton, Fremont and Howell are re- 
vising their home rule charters which 
date back 26, 45 and 39 years, respec- 
tively. Imlay City and Trenton will be 
changing from their present general law 
status to home rule villages. 

Donato V. Smita, Charter Consultant 
Michigan Municipal League 


Merger of Kalamazoo 
City and Township Urged 

The executive board of the Kalamazoo 
(Michigan) Township Citizens Commit- 
tee has submitted a comprehensive report 
in favor of combining the township. with 
the city of Kalamazoo, which the town- 
ship completely surrounds. The report 
states, “The overflow population (in the 
township), urban in character, suffers 
from lack of certain urban services. The 
central city, scaled to a community of 
perhaps 50,000 people, is hard put to keep 
itself abreast as twice that number lay 
their demands on its facilities and serv- 
ices.” 

It is stressed that various services now 
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absent or inadequate in the suburbs can 
be supplied by a single governmental unit 
either more cheaply or more efficiently, 
or both. These include police, fire, storm 
and sanitary sewers, sewage disposal, 
building inspection, parks and recreation, 
street ligitting, property valuation, etc. 
The merger of school districts is also 
recommended. 


Detroit Taxi Drivers 
Render Aid to Police 

Detroit police have an additional 2,000 
pairs of eyes in the city’s 2,000 taxicab 
drivers, who have been mobilized as an 
unofficial branch of the police force, ac- 
cording to The American City. Their 
cabs, equipped with two-way radios, bol- 
ster the police department's fleet of cruis- 
ers. The taxi drivers’ duties are limited 
to “tailing” wanted automobiles or sus- 
pects and to radio information to their 
dispatchers, who in turn keep the police 
posted. They are under orders never to 
attempt an arrest themselves. 


Tucson Challenges 
Annexation Restriction 

The city of Tucson, Arizona, has posed 
a challenge to the new annexation law, 
which requires that annexation petitions 
be signed by the owners of at least 50 
per cent of both real and personal prop- 
erty, when in November it annexed an 
area on petition of persons owning more 
than 50 per cent of the real and personal 
property with the exception of the per- 
sonalty of two utility companies. The 
city proceeded on the assumption that, as 
a city with a home rule charter, it can 
fix its own requirements for annexation. 
These are the same as those set by state 
law, with the exception of those with 
which it cannot comply. Tucson officials, 
declaring the annexation law to be un- 
workable, claimed that since the personal 
property of the utilities is assessed on an 
over-all basis they have found it im- 
possible to obtain figures on the value of 
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the personal property of the utilities in 
the area annexed. 

As noted elsewhere, the proposed legis- 
lative program of the Arizona Municipal 
League calls for repeal of the law’s pro- 
vision as to personal property. 

Paut KeEtso 
University of Arizona 


Anchorage Uses Phone Book 
for Municipal Information 

The city of Anchorage, Alaska, which 
owns the local telephone system, utilizes 
several pages of the telephone directory to 
give its citizens useful information as 
to municipal services. These include 
police, fire, civil defense and various 
facilities available at the city hall and 
elsewhere. Other pages set forth the 
tariffs for water and electric light and 
power, which utilities are also city- 
owned. 


ees Given 
Aid for More Training 

Local, state and federal governments 
are furnishing examples of assistance to 
employees who desire to increase their 
knowledge and other qualifications for 
better work and advancement. This aid 
may take the form of in-service training 
or of leaves with pay for the purpose of 
education elsewhere. 

Four council-manager cities are re- 
ported to have obtained the cooperation 
of nearby colleges in establishing and 
administering in-service training pro- 
grams for city employees. 

Fifty members of the Peoria, Illinois, 
police department enrolled for thirteen 
weeks in a group in-service training 
course in municipal fire administration 
which is offered by the International City 
Managers’ Association. Sessions were 
scheduled for once a week at Bradley 
University. 

In Wichita, Kansas, the University of 
Wichita worked with the local police 
department in sponsoring a _ three-day 
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seminar in police administration, with an 
attendance of 41. 

Ogden, Utah, has finished its second 
full year of in-service training in co- 
operation with Weber College, which 
furnished instructors and conference 
leaders. For the coming year, there are 
more employees enrolled than there were 
for 1954. Since the program began, more 
than 140 of the city’s employees have 
taken part. Twenty-two took a course 
on probation problems, 26 were in pub- 
lic relations and 95 were in four of the 
municipal management courses offered 
on a conference-correspondence basis by 
the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. 

Norfolk, Virginia, is in its third year 
as a member of a cooperative training 
system for engineers at the College of 
William and Mary. Two students are 
assigned to the city; they~ take turns 
going to school for three months and 
working in the city government for three 
months. 

The Civil Service Assembly reports in- 
stances where government at all levels is 
granting educational leaves and subsidies 
to improve job qualifications of promis- 
ing employees. 

A new policy has been adopted by 
Connecticut in granting educational leave. 
(See the Review, September 1954, page 
413.) 

The city manager of Merced, Cali- 
fornia has a leave of absence, with pay, 
as well as a National Municipal League 
fellowship, to attend the Advanced Man- 
agement Program, at Harvard Univer- 
sity. (See the Review, September 1954, 
page 389.) 

A number of federal agencies have 
legislative authority to use nongovern- 
mental facilities for training their em- 
ployees. These acts provide that em- 
ployees remain on the payroll while at- 
tending school and also provide for the 
payment of tuition. 

Since 1952 the Rockefeller Public 
Service Award has underwritten a year’s 
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leave of absence for study, research and 
travel for persons chosen from candi- 
dates nominated by various federal 
agencies. The award is made annually. 


State and Local Officials 
Confer in Massachusetts 

The experiment of calling state and 
local officials into conference for the ex 
change of views on Massachusetts gov- 
ernmental problems, inaugurated by Gov- 
ernor Christian A. Herter last year, 
promises to become a regular feature of 
his administration. The Third Governor's 
Conference, held December 15 in Boston 
with representatives of the mayors, select- 
men, city and town managers, county 
commissioners and state officials in at- 
tendance, adopted several significant rec- 
ommendations to be presented to the 
January session of the General Court. 


The conference recommended that the 
legislature establish home rule for cities 
and towns by constitutional amendment. 
A resolution was also adopted requesting 
the General Court to appropriate $22,950 
for a governmental research bureau at 
the University of Massachusetts. The 
report of the state Fiscal Survey Com- 
mission proposing the overhauling of the 
state tax structure and a 3 per cent sales 
tax was referred to a committee of the 
conference which will report its views to 
the governor by January 15. 

Much discussion was given over to the 
problems of state building require rents 
and school construction costs. This urn- 
ing question (there is not a city or town 
in the state that has not built a school 
last year or is building one this year or 
next year) will be reported on more fully 
at the next conference, to be held in June 
1955. The December conference by res- 
olution called upon the governor to ap- 
point two new committees to report next 
June: one, a committee of five to study 
county government and administration; 
another, of mayors, selectmen, managers 
and county commissioners, to study the 
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increasing costs of pensions for municipal, 
county and state employees. 

Victoria Scnuck 
Mt. Holyoke College 


Wisconsin Facilitates 
Presidential Voting 

The voters of Wisconsin, at the recent 
general election, ratified a law permit- 
ting newcomers to that state to vote for 
the national president and vice president, 
even though the usual one year’s resi- 
dence requirement has not been met. 
There is to be registration by special 
procedure and the voting will be by 
special ballots. 


Elective Oklahoma 
Coroners Criticized 

The Oklahoma Crime Study Commis- 
sion, appointed by the governor in the 
spring of 1954, has focused attention on 
the primitive condition of the service 
given by its elective justices of the peace 
who serve as coroners. Thousands of 
certificates of death, including deaths at- 
tributed to heart failure, are found to be 
signed bv |aymen—midwives, notary pub- 
lics, undertakers, registrars and patrol- 
men. Public concern has been aroused 
by the case of a woman who was marked- 
ly effective in poisoning a flock of hus- 
bands. 

A well studied bill is to be submitted 
to the legislature by the commission in 
1955 and widespread medical and bar 
support is being enlisted. 


R. S. C. 


Louisiana Approves Annual 
Legislative 

At the Louisiana general election on 
November 2, one of the 23 amendments 
approved, out of 31 submitted, calls for 
annual sessions of the legislature—a 
regular 60-day session in even-numbered 
years and a 30-day session in the others, 
restricted to budgetary or fiscal matters. 

Another approved amendment required 
school segregation, under the police 
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power of the state, as noted in the De- 
cember Review. The others were of 
relatively minor or local character. 


Western States Hold 
Regional Conference 

Legislators and administrators to the 
number of 80 from eleven western states 
and the territory of Alaska met in Gear- 
hart, Oregon, on September 29 and 30, 
at the 1954 Western Regional Conference 
of the Council of State Governments. 
Three half-day sessions dealt with: (1) 
factors affecting the movement of teach- 
ers from state to state; (2) welfare prob- 
lems, including lien and recovery provi- 
sions, responsibility of relatives and re- 
ciprocal enforcement of support laws; 
and (3) state and interstate programs 
for care and treatment of the mentally 
ill. 

A resolution was adopted establishing 
a Western Interstate Committee on Edu- 
cation to explore ways of increasing and 
improving the supply of qualified teachers 
in the west and particularly to work to- 
ward development of effective reciprocal 
arrangements as to teacher certification. 

The conference requested the Council 
of State Governments, in cooperation 
with the governors, state mental health 
officials and the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education, to survey 
mental health training and _ research 
facilities and preventive programs in the 
west and to suggest interstate arrange- 
ments for the most effective use of exist- 
ing training facilities and research funds. 


Primaries Proposed 
in Connecticut 

The Connecticut Legislative Council, 
in submitting proposals to the state 
legislature for its consideration in 1955, 
has recommended study of a direct pri- 
mary system for that state. Candidates 
for state office are now nominated at 
party conventions, the delegates to which 
are selected at party caucuses in the 
state’s 168 cities and towns. 
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County and Township . 


+ Edited by Edward W. Weidner 


St. Louis to Vote 
on Transit Proposal 


Provides Metropolitan 
District for City, County 


HE Transit Board of Freeholders! 

has put before the voters of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County a proposal 
for a Metropolitan St. Louis Transit 
District. A special election will be held 
January 25 for a vote on the plan. The 
Metropolitan Transit District would 
have three special powers: 

1. To regulate the fares, routing, 
schedules and service of any corpora- 
tion operating a bus, street car, taxi or 
other service car. This would be a 
change from the previous system under 
which form such regulatory powers were 
vested in the Missouri Public Service 
Commission. More local home rule 
would thus be achieved. 

2. To conduct a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the mass public needs and the 
facilities and services required to meet 
such needs. The question of private 
versus public ownership would be raised 
as a part of this study and it is planned 
to have the survey made at once if the 
plan is approved. 

3. The district would have no power 
to operate a mass public transit service. 
However, the district commission could, 
at any time after completing the sur- 
vey of transit needs, submit to the 
voters the question, “Should the district 
acquire mass public transit facilities?” 


1Under a constitutional provision, St. 
Louis and St. Louis County are author- 
ized to appoint boards of freeholders to 
consider establishment of metropolitan 
districts “for the functional administra- 
tion of services common to the area.” 
(Article VI, Section 30 (a).) 


If the majority of the votes cast on this 
question in both the city and county were 
in the affirmative the district would then 
have the power to acquire transit fa- 
cilities and either operate them through 
its own employees or lease them to a 
private company for operation. 

As long as the district did not oper- 
ate the transit system its expenses would 
be paid by both the city and county. 
If operation of the transit system by 
the district is approved, the fares to 
be charged must be sufficient at least to 
pay all operation and maintenance costs 
and the interest and principal charges 
on any indebtedness not represented by 
general obligation bonds. The latter 
could be paid for through a property 
tax levy whicl the district would have 
power to determine. Under public own- 
ership the transit system would make in 
lieu payments to local government 
equivalent to taxes they would receive 
under private management. 

The board of freeholders that proposed 
the plan consisted -of nine representa- 
tives appointed by officials of the city 
of St. Louis, nine appointed by officials 
of St. Louis County and a nineteenth 
member appointed from outstate Mis- 
souri by the governor. The board of 
frecholders held some 36 regular meet- 
ings and many of its committees held 
separate meetings. Public hearings were 
held on the tentative plan and, as a 
result of the numerous investigations 
and hearings, a number of changes were 
made in the proposal. If adopted, the 
Metropolitan Transit District would be 
operated by a commission of seven mem- 
bers, three appointed by the mayor of 
St. Louis, and three appointed by the 
county supervisor of St. Louis County. 
The six members would select a seventh 
who would serve as chairman. 

Commission members would be ap- 
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pointed for four-year overlapping terms 
and neither the mayor nor the county 
supervisor could make mcre than two 
of the three appointments from the same 


political party. 


San Francisco Voters Uphold 
Mayor’s Appoirtment of CAO 


An amendment to the city-county 
charter of San Francisco, providing that 
the mayor's appointment of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer must be confirmed by 
the board of supervisors, was defeated by 
the voters at the November 2 election, 
143,217 to 66,357. 

Since 1932 the combined city-county 
has vested the appointment and direction 
of some of its department heads—pur- 
chasing, health and hospitals, public 
works, electricity and certain county 
offices—in the chief administrative officer 
appointed for an indefinite term by the 
mayor alone and heavily protected from 
removal except by popular recall or by 
a two-thirds vote of the board of super- 
visors on charges after a public hearing. 
An excellent CAO, in office since 1941, 
is now nearing retirement for age, bring- 
ing up for reconsideration the charter 
provision under which he has enjoyed 
protection of tenure. 

The amendment provided for continua- 
tion of the office—“subject to suspension 
and removal in the same manner as an 
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elected officer” (recall) or by the mayor 
and a majority of the supervisors or by 
two-thirds of the supervisors without 
concurrence by the mayor, the CAO being 
entitled to request a written statement of 
the grounds of his removal and a hear- 
ing. 

R.S.C. 


Permanent Registration 
for Broome County, N. Y. 
Broome County, New York, containing 
the cities of Binghamton, Endicott and 
Johnson City, is the first to adopt a sys- 
tem of permanent registration of voters 
under New York State’s optional law 
passed by the 1954 state legislature. The 
matter was acted on by the board of 
supervisors, which added $50,000 to its 
budget for installation of the system. 
Some 100,000 registrations are expected. 


County Home Rule Requested 
in Wisconsin 

An important step toward county 
home rule was taken at the 1954 annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin County Boards 
Association. It passed the following 
resolution : 

WHEREAS, every time counties have 
to meet a new situation they must get 
a special law from the legislature; 

AND WHEREAS, these situations are 
reoccurring in greater numbers every 
year; 


The West Virginia Chamber of 
Commerce has issued a report call- 
ing for a thorough legislative study 
and perhaps a constitutional overhaul 
of the entire structure of county gev- 
ernment. It is interested especially 
in desirable realignment of county 
functions and greater elasticity in 
county administration. An example 
of the latter would be the consolida- 


West Virginia Chamber Calls for County Study 


tion of the work of assessors and 
sheriffs, whose major assessment and 
tax collection duties are largely sea- 
sonal and non-conflicting. 

The Chamber of Commerce report- 
ed that there was a 50 per cent in- 
crease in the cost of county govern- 
ment from 1947 to 1949, while at the 
same time the cost of living increased 
only 15 per cent. 
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Now tTHererore Be It resoiven by 
the County Boards Association of 
Wisconsin that the legislature be re- 
quested to amend the constitution to 
give home rule to the counties, simi- 
lar to that which has been granted 
to cities and villages. 

The association has had a_ special 
committee studying proposed changes in 
state statutes dealing with counties. The 
committee made its report at the con- 
vention and its principal recommenda- 
tion was that improved uniform pro- 
cedures for county government could 
only be sccomplished through repeal 
of the numerous grants of powers now 
given to county boards through state 
law and the enactment of a new statute 
giving boards wider general authority to 
legislate on matters of county-wide con- 
cern. 

As a result of the committee’s report 
a second resolution was passed endors- 
ing the work of the special study com- 
mittee, especially as it regards the 
broadening of county political power and 
the granting of home rule power to coun- 
ty government on purely county prob- 
lems. The committee was instructed to 
proceed to develop the necessary legisla- 
tion to carry out the recommendation 
and it is supposed to meet with the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities and 
the Towns Association to screen the pro- 
posals so as to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing as to county infringement on any 
strictly local governmental functions. 


Umatilla County, Oregon, Studies 
County Manager Plan 

The Umatilla County (Oregon) De- 
velopment Commission recently discussed 
the problem of undertaking a study of 


the county manager plan. The discus- 
sion inspired an editorial i: the Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, Easi Oregonian, which felt 
that such a study would be most helpful 
to both opponents and proponents of the 
plan. “Certainly a decision cannot be 
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made on the controversial issue until the 
electorate is fully informed.” 

The newspaper quoted at great length 
a recent article by Prolessor Samuel K. 
Gove in the County Officer, in which 
Professor Gove outlined developments in 
American counties toward county execu- 
tive officers with special emphasis on 
the county manager plan. 


Studies Consolidation 
in Los Angeles Area 

A commission to study the possibility 
of local government consolidation in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area is hold- 
ing meetings to sample community opin- 
ion. Its special task is how to maintain 
local self-government and still provide 
a maximum of service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

The commission is made up of 30 per- 
sons—fifteen from the county and fifteen 
from the city. The chairman of the com- 
mission is Harry Scoville, long-time di- 
rector of administrative research for Los 
Angeles County. 


Toledo Merges City 
and County Relief 

In Toledo, Ohio, the city manager re- 
cently signed contracts merging the 
city and county relief agencies into one 
working unit. The merger is scheduled 
to take effect as of January 1, 1955. City 
employees in the relief division will be 
transferred to the county payrolls and 
placed under state civil service. 


More Michigan Counties 
Vote on Coroners 

At the November 2 election Ottawa 
County, Michigan, voted to replace its 
coroners with a medical examiner. 

The voters of St. Clair County, Michi- 
gan, on the same day rejected a pro- 
posal to abolish the office of county 
coroner and create the office of medical 
examiner. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Proportional Representation . 


in Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr. 
and Wm. Redin Wo 


(This department is successor te the Proportional Representation Review) 


New South Wales 
Elects Upper House 


Legislators Choose Members 
by Hare System of P. R. 


LECTIONS by proportional repre- 

sentation for fifteen members of the 
upper house of the legislature of New 
South Wales were held November 25, 
1954. This body of 60 legislators is 
elected by the membership of both 
houses of the state parliament, using a 
éisystem of P.R. similar to that in effect 
for electing the Senates of the Union 
of South Africa and Ireland. 

Surplus votes are distributed on a 
fractional basis, every ballot for a can- 
didate elected on first choices, for exam- 
ple, being divided between the first 
choice and the next available choice in 
the right proportion to leave the first 
choice with just the election quota, and 
accuracy is carried to three decimal 
places. Decimals, however, are not 
used, 2: the presumably more simple 
procedure is followed of considering 
each ballot to be worth 1,000 votes. 
Elections for the upper house, called 
Legislative Council, are held every three 
years to choose fifteen members who 
serve a term of twelve years each and 
retire rotationally. 

In the recent election 152 votes were 
cast from an electorate of 154 (94 mem- 
bers of the lower house, called Legisla- 
tive Assembly, plus 60 members of the 
upper house). In this and the preceding 
election in 1951 there were seventeen 
candidates each, although in previous 
contests the number was around 30, ex- 
cept for the initial elections, when more 
candidates were entered. 


Ballots are marked by the legislators 
in strict secrecy in booths installed in 
the parliamentary chambers. In an en- 
deavor to have members conform to a 
certain ticket of candidates, however, 
the parties usually assign a prescribed 
order of preferences to each member for 
use in marking his ballot. With the 
number of voters relatively small and 
the number of candidates relatively large, 
enough combinations of preferences can 
be arranged so as to identify each voter. 
Party watchers at the count can then 
readily determine whether each ballot has 
been marked in accordance with instruc- 
tions or not. Nevertheless, departures 
from the party tickets have occurred, but 
the offenders have usually been disci- 
plined, sometimes severely, by party man- 
agement. 

Preferences are required to be listed 
for not less than twice the number of 
seats to be filled (if there are that many 
candidates) and in this case, therefore, 
for all candidates. No invalid ballots 
were recorded, even though one mem- 
ber is blind and another suffers seri- 
ously from palsy. So strict are the se- 
crecy provisions that voting assistance 
is not allowed. 

This contest was the seventh triennial 
election under the present system, after 
the initial elections in 1933. The sys- 
tem was adopted at the end of a stormy 
period in New South Wales politics, 
agitated by heated controversy regard- 
ing the Legislative Council. Formerly, 
members of this body were appointed by 
the government of the day for life ten- 
ure. Consequently, with alternations of 
party contro! in the lower house the 
membership of the second chamber was 
increased from time to time to assure 
passage of the legislation desired by the 
party in power. “Packing” by one party 
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and counter-“packing” by the other be- 
came acute in the eight years preced- 
ing adoption of P.R. and the recon- 
structed council in 1933. 

In this period the problem of packing 
reached a crisis when one party (Labor) 
attempted to use this means (involving 
50 appointments in two terms of office) 
to abolish the upper house altogether. A 
subsequent constitutional conflict and 
several switches in party control result- 
ed in the adoption of the existing pro- 
visions for a second chamber indirectly 
elected by proportional representation. 
The provisions, incorporated in the state 
constitution act, were approved by a 
referendum of the voters in May 1933, 
and can only be removed by referendum. 

As the Labor party was traditionally 
opposed to upper houses (which were 
usually under the control of non-Labor 
parties), it continued to inveigh against 
this chamber, especially as the Legisla- 
tive Council reform bill was championed 
by its rival party, whose large parlia- 
mentary majority at the time of the in- 
itial filling of the upper house imparted 
a strong non-Labor predominance to it. 

However, as Labor by 1941 controlled 
the lower house and by 1949 the upper 
one, an interesting change in the atti- 
tude by the parties in respect to the up- 
per chamber is appearing, as illustrated 
by recent events. A Labor party state 
conference in June 1954 strongly defeat- 
ed a resolution recommending abolition 
of the upper house and in October the 
leader of the non-Labor (now called the 
Liberal) party, which has been the stal- 
wart defender of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, advocated changing it. 

The operation of P.R. voting since 
1933 has served to provide the parties 
with representation in the Legislative 
Council about as closely proportional to 
their parliamentary membership as pos- 
sible, as exemplified in the recent re- 
sults, indicated in the accompanying 
table. In every one of the eleven elec- 
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tions, including the four separate elec- 
tions which initiated the new plan in 
1933, at least 93 per cent of those who 
voted saw their ballots counted for win- 
ning candidates. 

Proportionality has been affected, how- 
ever, in the intervals between the regular 
triennial elections as a result of filling 
vacancies by means of the alternative 
vote system. This is prescribed “where 
one candidate only is to be elected.” 


LEGISLATIVE CounciL ELections 
November 25, 1954 


Parliamentary 
Membership* 


92 (60.5%) 
37 (244%) 4 (26.7%) 
23 (15.1%) 2 (13.3%) 


*Total membership of both houses 
is 154, but the figures above are based 
on a voting membership on November 
25 of 152, as two Labor members were 
ill on election day. 

bThree Independent Labor members 
are here included among Labor support- 
ers. 

The Country party is organizationally 
separate from the Liberal party, but the 
Liberal-Country parties form a joint 
government when in power and a joint 
opposition when out of office. 


Members 
Elected 


9 (0%) 


Parties 


Labor» 
Liberal 
Country* 


The majority party therefore is certain 
to gain all the by-elections, whether the 
vacancy occurs among its own members 
or those of the opposition. Experience 
with loss of seats through deaths has 
tended to cause the parties to nominate 
younger candidates. 

The features of fractional transfer of 
surplus and the use of the equivalent of 
three decimal places make no difficulties 
for the counting staff and are considered 
necessary to assure accuracy in so im- 
portant an election, where the electorate 
is small, the seats to be filled relatively 
numerous and the political consequences 
of the outcome so great. 
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Because of the long term of office and 
rotational retirement of members, a 
party may need to win the popular elec- 
tions for the lower house two or three 
times in succession in order to gain a 
majority in the upper chamber, depend- 
ing upon the size of the majority in the 
lower house and the number of vacan- 
cies occurring in the upper. Deadlocks 
arising from disagreements between the 
two houses may be put to a popular ref- 
erendum for resolving. 

Georce Howatr, Fulbright Scholar 
From University of Pennsylvania 
to University of Melbourne 


Cincinnati P. R. Recount 


Raises Many Questions 

The final official retabulation of votes 
in the Cincinnati election on the proposed 
replacement of the proportional represen- 
tation method of choosing city council- 
men by a form of limited plurality voting 
was announced December 7, five weeks 
after the election. The tabulation showed 
“Yes” (to repeal P.R.) 74,872; “No” (to 
retain P.R.) 75,544; total vote cast, 
159,651. 

As reported in last month’s issue of the 
Review (see page 595), the original 
official tabulation had P.R. discarded by 
a vote of “Yes,” 75,173; “No,” 74,763. 

A recount demand by the City Charter 
Committee, traditional P.R. supporter 
and organizer of the campaign to defeat 
the repealer, resulted in both reversing 
the official result and uncovering some 
480 ballots not tabulated originally. In 
addition, the recount exposed sufficient ir- 
regularities to warrant investigation for 
evidences of possible fraud. 

The precincts recounted at the request 
of the Charter group included the prin- 
cipal cases of extraordinary deviation in- 
volved in the election. Even so, a later 
supplementary recount of the 226 pre- 
cincts not included in the Charter petition 
revealed that deviation of one or two 
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votes per precinct was almost a rule 
rather than an exception. 

An indirect result of the recount of the 
P.R. amendment ballots was the stimulus 
it gave supporters of Senator Thomas A. 
Burke in calling for a recount of the 
senatorial ballots in a majority of Ohio's 
precincts. 

Although the Burke recount failed to 
reduce Senator-elect George H. Bender's 
lead sufficiently to reverse the election 
result, its effect, following the P.R. ex- 
posé, confronted election officials with the 
necessity of taking steps to restore 
gravely shaken confidence in the elec- 
tion process. 

The Board of Elections is considering 
changes of a mechanical nature: use of 
automatic voting machines or a two- 
platoon system of precinct polling place 
workers—one to conduct the balloting, 
the other to conduct the counting. These 
suggestions are advanced as rationaliza- 
tion that the errors uncovered arose pri- 
marily because of the fatigue of election 
clerks and judges whose working day be- 
gan at 5 A.M. and was not ended for a 
full 24 hours. 

Some observers, however, feel a more 
comprehensive and at the same time less 
expensive line of development would be 
te direct attention to the Ohio ballot it- 
self. In the multiplicity of candidates and 
issues to which it has given rise, the Ohio 
ballot has become one of the nation’s 
more notorious. From this point of view, 
genuine reform will not be had until a 
shorter ballot, combined with a more 
judicious use of the initiative and refer- 
endum, provides opportunity to restore 
the interest and efficiency of polling 
place workers and voters alike. 

Forest Frank, Executive Director 
Cincinnati City Charter Committee 


Labor Seeks P. R. 
for South Australia 

According to newspaper accounts from 
South Australia, Labor is seeking to 
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have the Hare system of proportional 
representation adopted for the state’s rep- 
resentative body, supplanting the single- 
member district system. A bill aimed at 
this proposal was introduced by Labor 
Opposition Leader M. R. O'Halloran 
early in September. 

Premier Playford responded by saying 
that the plan had many points of merit 
and proposing a royal commission to 
consider the electoral boundaries, but 
made it clear that the disproportionate 
allotment of seats to the country districts 
was not to be disturbed. Country dis- 
tricts now have 26 seats for 170,000 vot- 
ers and urban districts thirteen seats for 
280,000 voters. 


Correction for Tasmania 

This department of the Review was 
in error in reporting in the May 1954 
issue, page 253, that Tasmania had made 
the single transferable vote general for 
all municipal elections and that where 
several representatives are elected from 
a single district the result will be to in- 
stitute the Hare system of proportional 
representation. According to George 
Howatt, Fulbright fellow now studying 
electoral systems in Australia, who 
checked with local officials in Tasmania, 
“P.R. is used nowhere in municipal 
elections and the alternative vote is used 
in only five municipalities, namely, 
Burnie, Devonport, Kentish, Latrobe and 
Ulverstone for choosing councils and in 
Hobart for choosing the mayor.” P.R. 
has been used in Tasmania for elections 
of the House of Assembly continuously 
since 1907. 


COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP 
(Continued from page 45) 

In Wayne County, Michigan, a similar 
proposal has been delayed by the board 
of supervisors through the mechanism of 
holding a public hearing on the proposal.! 


lowa Newspapers 
Seek County Betterment 

Newspapers in Iowa have been giving 
increased attention to the need for re- 
organizing county government in that 
state. Included among these are the Des 
Moines Register and the Maquokete 
Community Press. In general, criticisms 
of the present system have stressed its 
antiquated nature and the fact that it 
was set up when county governments 
performed about one-tenth as many serv- 
ices as they do now. 

Some of the suggestions made are: (1) 
That a professionally trained county 
manager be appoiated to take over the 
administrative duties now being per- 
formed by the county board of super- 
visors, which would retain its authority 
over policy matters; (2) that the offices 
of treasurer, recorder and auditor be 
placed under a single administrator; and 
(3) that the county engineer be given 
effective administrative powers in the 
highway field and that the supervisors be 
confined to policy decisions here. 

It has even been suggested that thirteen 
counties be established in place of the 
present 99. There seems to be less sup- 
port for this kind of change, however, 
than for internal organizational changes. 


ae the Review, December 1954, page 
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Citizen Action . ° 


Edited by Elsie S. Parker 


NACS Names 
Study Committees 


Discusses Some Problems 
of Citizen Organizations 


E National Association of Civic 

Secretaries held its annual meeting 
in Kansas City, Missouri, at the time of 
the National Municipal League’s Na- 
tional Conference on Government. At- 
tended by some 29 members, the meet- 
ing was “social, pleasant and informa- 
tive,” reports newly-elected President 
Raymond D. Black. 

Problems of civic groups, discussed in 
some detail, included tax exemption of 
contributions, fund raising, salaries of 
staff employees and membership drives. 

Study committees and their chairmen 
were appointed by President Black, pur- 
suant to resolutions passed at the meet- 
ing, as follows: 

Tax Deductibility Committee—to study 
and report on federal tax deductibility 
of contributions to citizen research and 
action groups, including possible changes 
in the law. C. A. Crosser, chairman; 
George H. Hallett, Jr., vice chairman. 

Committee on Style, Objectives and 
Relationships—to study and report on 
NACS’s name, purposes and objectives 
and relationships to the National Mu- 
nicipal League and the Governmental 
Research Association. William H. 
O’Brien, chairman. 

Committee on Comparative Salaries— 
to make a survey among governmental 
research associations, citizen leagues, 
etc., to determine current salary ranges 
for staff employees. S. R. Jeffers, chair- 
man. 

Committee on NACS Program at 1955 
conference—to plan the NACS meeting 


or meetings which will take place as a 
part of the National Municipal League's 
National Conference on Government at 
Seattle, July 24-27, 1955. Carl B. Short, 
chairman. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are Raymond D. Black, Citizens League 
of Greater Minneapolis, president; C. A. 
Crosser, Municipal League of Seattle 
and King County, Washington, S. R. 
Jeffers, Mississippi Economic Council, 
Carl B. Short, Jr., Citizens Association 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and William 
H. O’Brien Detroit Citizens League, 
vice presidents; Charles E. Pool, Mem- 
phis Citizens Research Council, secre- 
tary; and Edward G. Conroy, San An- 
tonio Research and Planning Council, 
treasurer. 


How to Keep Citizens 
Interested in City Affairs 


Eprtor’s Note.—The article below 
is made up of excerpts from the ad- 
dress of ED. J. J. MCKEEGAN, city 
councilman of Richmond, California, 
before the 1954 annual convention of 
the League of California Cities at Los 
Angeles. 

In Richmond, California, we have tried 
to develop real community life to which 
an individual has a sense of belonging. 
The way city officials look at it, the 
future of our city is entirely in the hands 
of each citizen. Many think of a city 
as just made up of curbs and gutters, 
streets and sidewalks, parks and play- 
grounds. In other words, they think of 
a city in terms of structure and admin- 
istration. But many overlook the fact 
that their city is human—it breathes— 
that a city is made up of its people. We 
feel that if this is to be a government 
by the people, then the people must get 
into the affairs of government. Democ- 
racy can be vigorous and dynamic na- 
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tionally and internationally only if it 
is vigorous and dynamic in the places 
where people live across this great na- 
tion of ours. 

As evidence of our philosophy, early 
in 1954 the citizens of Richmond were 
presented the 1953 All-America Cities 
Award. This award, co-sponsored by 
National Municipal League and Look 
magazine, is presented annually to eleven 
outstanding cities throughout our nation 
“in recognition of progress achieved 
through intelligent citizen action.” 

Certainly the person who thinks gov- 
ernment is far removed from his interests 
will take little interest in government. 
Usually this person will rationalize his 
lack of interest and lack of effort by 
claiming that his vote makes very lit- 
tle difference. We have tried to over- 
come this in Richmond. But we've only 
begun. We know that the whole area of 
citizen participation in community affairs 
has not been sufficiently developed. 


Citizen Committees 


One good way to arouse a general in- 
terest and willingness to cooperate in 


community affairs has been through 
citizens’ committees. We have had many 
citizens’ committees appointed, some run- 
ning simultaneously on different prob- 
lems. We made a conservative estimate 
and found that at least 2,500 persons 
were actively involved in civic matters 
in 1953. 

Our citizens’ committees have been an 
excellent means of local community ac- 
tion. They have helped many times 
in getting beyond the “something ought 
to be done” stage. We like to think that 
these citizens’ committees have given 
our people an inside look at the opera- 
tions of democracy. The committees 
usually consist of able community lead- 
ers together with rank and file citizens. 
We try to be careful and selective in 
appointing these committees, keeping in 
mind that the committee should be rep- 


resentative and that special interest or 
pressure groups do not dominate it. An 
able and respected leader is appointed 
who is willing to work. Residence is 
not necessarily a requirement for se- 
lection and we are therefore allowed to 
appoint community leaders who have 
business or other interests in the city 
but who may reside elsewhere. 

None of the citizens’ committees are 
standing committees. The purpose of 
each is clearly defined at its outset and 
also its term of appointment. Commit- 
tees can be appointed for a variety of 
reasons—civic improvements, community 
betterments, controversial problems, civic 
celebrations, and so forth. 

Many cities are somewhat hesitant to 
appoint such committees either because 
they feel they cannot control them or 
because they feel they could not get rid 
of them when they wanted to. 

Citizens meeting together on com- 
munity problems bring a new and re- 
freshing approach to the attention of 
civic officials. The important thing about 
citizens is that you cannot control them. 
At first, when a committee is appointed 
to study a controversial matter, many 
ideas may be given. But as the facts pile 
up and as the committee thoroughly 
examines the question the area of dis- 
agreement will be reduced. Lots of staff 
time will be needed to assist the com- 
mittee to find the facts but it’s time well 
spent. Just recently, for example, a citi- 
zens’ shoreline committee, studying con- 
troversial sites for an aquatic park, 
consumed over two hundred man-hours 
of staff time. 

A citizens’ committee meeting in a 
community acts much as a jury does in 
a courtroom. It recommends what it 
feels is in the best interests. Taxpayers, 
too, are more willing to accept com- 
munity improvements after the need has 
been thoroughly explored by an impar- 
tial citizens’ group. 

All committees are disbanded when 
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their assignment has been completed. 
Any city will run into trouble with a 
citizens’ committee if that committee has 
failed to accomplish its purpose or is 
dominated by a pressure group. No com- 
mittee should be allowed to linger on 
with an indefinite purpose. 

Our citizens’ committee reports to the 
mayor are advisory only and in no way 
bind the city council to action. Such 
reports and recommendations are always 
fully considered by the members of the 
council and decisions are made, taking 
into account other factors—financial 
ability, alternatives and so on. 


What Committees Do 


Citize, committees have been appoint- 
ed for a multi-million dollar civic cen- 
ter bond issue, four separate charter 
amendments, a relocation committee for 
displaced public housing tenants, and the 
need to continue rent control. Commit- 
tees are also used to plan for civic cele- 
brations: a community Christmas festi- 
val, a 50th anniversary committee and 
the award ceremony for the All-America 
Cities Award. 

There are many other ways in which 
officials try to arouse general citizen in- 
terest as well as to stimulate better citi- 
zen education. One such way is by keep- 
ing citizens informed by clear and simple 
municipal reporting. We recognize that 
our ultimate purpose is service to the 
people. It is not what we spend but how 
people benefit by what we spend. In 
reporting to the public, we try to view 
our services from the public’s angle and 
not the officials’ angle. We try not to 
use technical terms and figures. 
Newspaper support has been of great 
assistance in arousing and maintaining 
interest in public affairs. Sustained edi- 
torial interest has inspired action. A 
nightly “What's Your Opinion” column 
on public issues has brought some in- 
teresting results. Quite frequently the 
newspaper devotes considerable space to 
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the printing of a calendar of public 
meetings. Incidentally, attendance at city 
council meetings is always good. 

Other ideas which have been used in 
order to arouse citizen interest have been 
municipal open house programs, guided 
tours of the civic center, displays in the 
city hall and in the chamber of com- 
merce office, public hearings, boy scout 
city government day, and speakers’ bu- 
reau, consisting of a panei of public 
officials. 

We have had considerable success with 
essay and speech contests. The Rich- 
mond-E! Cerrito Board of Realtors con- 
ducted a hometown speech contest among 
its members. Each entry was limited 
to five minutes. The winner was select- 
ed by elimination and is now to enter 
state and national finals. 

Therein lies the story of postwar 
Richmond—a story of people working 
together, active, informed, organized. 
Civic progress should be the goal of all 
citizens everywhere. To achieve that 
goal requires sustained effort of the sort 
that we have seen in Richmond, the same 
effort that has helped us become an 
All-America City. It requires the pur- 
poseful, intelligent effort of All-Ameri- 
ca citizens. 


Committees Lend Aid 
to Civic Organizations 

“Service on a committee has many re- 
wards,” says the Chicago City Club 
Bulletin. “First there is the immense 
satisfaction gained through working 
with others toward the building of a 
better community. . . . Committee serv- 
ice also provides a liberal education, for 
no man can be exposed to the give and 
take of divergent views in open discus- 
sion and to the specialized information 
frequently brought to committee meet- 
ings by experts . . . without adding to 
his own store of knowledge.” The Bul- 
letin lists the club’s committees with 
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the request that members designate those 
on which they would like to serve. 

A “Committee on Committees,” estab- 
lished by the board of directors of Citi- 
zens of Greater Chicago, has made 
recommendations on the committees 
which the organization should have for 
effective operation on the civic front, 
announces CGC. The group believes 
that the following committees should be 
established to cover specific programs 
and projects in line with the objectives 
of the organization: reapportionment, 
judiciary, urban renewal, law and order, 
city government, metropolitan problems, 
election and party system, community 
education and field operations. 

Members of the committees would be 
selected from the board of directors, 
representatives of member organiza- 
tions (active and associate) and other 
interested and qualified citizens. 

At its annual meeting on November 
16, the Citizens League of Greater 
Minneapolis held simultaneous public 
meetings of fourteen of its committees 
to demonstrate how the organization 
operates. Legislators and members 
watched the committees function for a 
short time prior to the convening of the 
general meeting. 

The education committee of the Civic 
League of Long Beach, California, is 
investigating a community survey “which 
will be both comprehensive and ob- 
jective and which will lay the foun- 
dation for intelligent planning and pro- 
gramming.” Aid has been promised by 
professors of sociology and political sci- 
ence in city and state colleges and the 
University of California in Los An- 
geles. Several graduate students may 
participate in the survey. Items which 
the survey would cover include econom- 
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ics, health and safety, education and 
culture, social welfare, recreation and 
beautification, and city government. 


Aids for Club Officers 

A Bibliography of Aids for Club Of- 
ficers, prepared by Betty Carter and 
available from the Woman's Home Com- 
panion (640 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19), cites much material of value for 
members and officers of civic associa- 
tions. Listings cover helps to organize 
a club, for club officers, for presiding of- 
ficers, for discussion leaders, for publicity 
chairmen, for money-raising chairmen, 
for speakers, and for program chairmen. 


Freedom Research Library 
Freedoms Foundation, on the occasion 
of the 167th anniversary of the signing 
of the United States constitution, dedi- 
cated and opened its Valley Forge Free- 
dom Research Library. According to 
Valley Forge Letter, issued by the 
foundation, “Since the foundation's in- 
ception in 1949, it was clear that the 
mechanism of awarding exceptional ma- 
terials on the American structure would 
have as one important result the unique 
accumulation of practical, workable pro- 
grams and lucid, thoughtful writings on 
the principles of the republic. Each year’s 
programs add to the impressive collection 
of ‘freedom tools.’ The foundation dis- 
seminates these outstanding expressions 
and ideas through television, radio, news- 
papers and magazines. Now, the open- 
ing of the Freedom Research Library 
gives the nation a new asset in the 
struggle for personal liberty and free- 
dom.” 
Research facilities and housing ac- 
commodations are available on the 
property for guests who use the library. 
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Edited by John E. Bebout 


Kalamazoo Bureau 
A Cooperative Setup 


Research Group Works 
with College and City 


THe city of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 

and Kalamazoo College have devel- 
oped a cooperative institution that has 
aroused much interest among students of 
local government. Several years ago the 
city and the college established a joint 
Bureau of Municipal Research. This 
bureau was established with a two-fold 
purpose: (1) to serve as a fact-finding 
bureau for the city administration and 
(2) as a workshop for students of local 
government. It is staffed by students 
from Kalamazoo College and the chair- 
man of the Political Science Department 
serves as director of the bureau. 

This joint institution is unique in three 
respects: (1) as a management device, 
(2) as an example of community and 
local government cooperation and (3) as 
an educational technique. 

The research bureau is established by 
ordinance as a division or staff agency 
of the city manager's office and serves 
as an administrative assistant to the 
manager. 

The staff of the bureau is made up of 
advanced undergraduate students and 
graduate students who are candidates 
for the master’s degree in political 
science. The number of students varies 
from year to year. Normally there 
are from three to seven undergraduate 
and from one to five graduate stu- 
dents. They are selected on the basis 
of: (1) their interest in such work, 
(2) their academic standing, which must 
be an over-all “B” average and (3) 
their ability to handle confidential and 


sometimes touchy matters. Most of them 
work for no compensation but for ex- 
perience and training. There are several 
tuition scholarships, however, and three 
research fellowships for advanced stu- 
dents. Occasionally there is part-time 
work of a worthwhile nature available 
in other departments of the city. 

Functions of the bureau are many and 
varied as would be indicated by its 
role as an administrative assistant. Three 
types of research activities form the 
largest portion of the work: (1) spot 
information studies requested by the 
manager or the commission (council). 
These requests are given to the director 
who assigns them to students. Such re- 
quests may vary from a simple com- 
pilation of a few easily available sta- 
tistics to the original compilation of 
new data; (2) preparation of back- 
ground information for the city manager 
and commission. This involves such du- 
ties as gathering of historical data, 
comparative studies of similar prob- 
lems by other cities and making sum- 
maries of major arguments “pro” and 
“con” on certain policy problems; (3) 
methods and procedures analyses. 

In addition the bureau prepares and 
publishes the annual report of the city, 
prepares or helps prepare all other offi- 
cial publications or reports the city 
publishes, cooperates with the planning 
department on certain studies, acts as an 
information center, maintains a library 
of technical and public administration 
material, often represents the manager at 
conferences with other governmental 
units and citizen groups, and other simi- 
lar functions. 

A few examples of studies that stu- 
dent staff members have made during 
the past few months include a survey of 
the advisability of using voting machines 
in Kalamazoo, an analysis of certain 
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administrative and operational procedures 
within the utilities department, a com- 
parative study of tax rates and tax 
costs in Michigan cities, a study of bus 
service conditions in Kalamazoo includ- 
ing certain policy recommendations, a 
rather comprehensive analysis of city, 
county and township relationships and 
the preparation of a performance budget. 


How Studies Made 


The bus service study is a particularly 
good example of how the bureau oper- 
ates. This was a study of the mass trans- 
portation problem in this area. All the 
students of the bureau worked on the 
report. To compile data the students 
were required to use practically every 
research technique at the social scien- 
tist’s disposal. For example, sampling 


and field investigation techniques were 
utilized to determine the actual quality 
of bus service being rendered. This in- 
volved the students riding buses and: 
making 


time checks, passenger load 
checks, etc. Statistical analyses were 
made of the financial operation of the 
company; demand estimates for future 
use were prepared under the direction 
of the planning department; and com- 
parative studies were made with the 
mass transportation problems of other 
similar communities. 

After the basic data was compiled, 
the students and staff met with local 
officials and transportation experts. The 
final report was submitted to the city 
commission. Both the commission and 
the local press commended the bureau 
for the report and many of its conclu- 
sions became the basis for official policy. 

Financially the bureau is supported by 
both institutions. The city provides 
office space and a secretary and pays 
a small fee to the director; the school 
provides student time, the base salary 
for the director and additional facilities 
and staff time when needed. The annual 
contribution from each institution has 
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averaged from $3,000 to $5,000 for the 
past several years. 

It is the consensus of the city admin- 
istration that this joint research bu- 
reau has proved itself a unique manage- 
ment aid during the past fifteen years. 
The city could not afford to hire by 
itself the amount of staff time available 
to it under the arrangement. This staff 
time includes occasional assistance of 
other faculty and administrative staff 
people of the college. On many occa- 
sions the accounting and statistics in- 
structors and the art department staff 
have assisted the bureau in the prepa- 
ration of its material. 

In addition to its regular duties as an 
assistant to the manager, the research 
bureau has helped develop and install 
several important administrative pro- 
grams. These include establishment of 
a personnel office, the preparation and 
installation of a system for handling 
complaints and development of an ordi- 
nance compilation system. 

The educational opportunities of the 
bureau have proved to be unusual. The 
students, working as staff members, are 
able to observe government processes 
and problems from the approach of a 
clinic. They take an active part in the 
analysis, diagnosis and suggested solu- 
tions of problems that confront the ad- 
ministration. At the same time they sre 
under the guidance of the teaching staff 
of the Political Science Department and 
thus their academic work and their clin- 
ical experience is coordinated. 

When a student is assigned a proj- 
ect, this project is discussed at a meet- 
ing with the other students, staff mem- 
bers, director and city officials involved. 
The student then outlines his ideas as to 
methods of proceeding, special prob- 
lems that will be involved, etc. An- 
other meeting is held when the student 
is ready to write his final report and the 
opinions of all are solicited on his ten- 
tative conclusions. The student then 
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these self-appraisals has been a 
large and enrich the joint 
unicipal Research. This, 
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E.tow W. Ham, Director 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


res 
rea Field 
Foundation in 
New York is engaged in an analysis of 
the needs for research in the metropoli- 
tan area field. It is exploring the tech- 
niques whereby such research may be 


projects. 

In this connection a comprehensive 
bibliography of published and unpub- 
lished materials on metropolitan prob- 
lems is being prepared. An inventory 
will be made of all metropolitan studies 
and surveys undertaken during the last 
30 years. Research organizations and in- 
dividuals are being requested to advise 
the foundation of materials on metropoli- 
tan problems which may have been over- 
looked by the available published bibli- 
ographies. 
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Frank C. Moore, former lieutenant 
governor of New York, is president of 
Government Affairs Foundation. Rosa- 
lind G. Baldwin is research director. 
Victor Jones and William N. Cassella 
have joined the foundation staff on a 
part-time basis to assist in developing 
the proposed program of metropolitan 
research. 


Wisconsin Reference 
Compiles Research Projects 

The Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Government of the University of Wis- 
consin, has recently released a prelimi- 
nary listing of research projects com- 
pleted in 1953 or begun in 1954 in the 
field of Wisconsin state and local govern- 
ment. A supplement to this preliminary 
listing is in progress. It is planned that 
thereafter such a listing can be prepared 
every six months. 

Some of those who make it their busi- 
ness to study Wisconsin have long felt 
there should be some reasonably sys- 
tematic yet inexpensive way of enumer- 
ating periodically the many investigations 
of Wisconsin’s social, economic and 
political—and for that matter, scientific— 
life which are being made. The matter 
was explored for more than a year by an 
ad hoc committee of state government 
research men, private researchers and 
university faculty before a specific plan 
of procedure was proposed at Governor 
Kohler’s monthly conference of adminis- 
trators in January 1954. 

The Legislative Reference Library has 
accepted the task of gathering the data 
and making the compilation. The Bureau 
of Government at the university is acting 
in a liaison capacity for university re- 
search. As the project becomes more ¢s- 
tablished, it is hoped that local govern- 
mental and private agencies will join the 
program. Each participating agency is 
providing the following information on 
individual studies: the title, a brief state- 
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All who have been concerned with 
this program are, after fifteen years, still 
enthusiastic about it. During the past 
both the city and the school have 
a through the processes of evalu- 
their over-all programs. The re- 
. very fine record estab- 
duates of the bureau in 
conducted on a coordinated nation-wide 
basis and is outlining certain research 


ment of the content, release date, avail- 
ability, the form in which prepared, and 
the person or section responsible for the 
study. 

Exactly what constitutes “research” in 
studies related to Wisconsin state or local 
government is an elastic concept. For the 
first summaries of study projects, no rigid 
rule has been established. With more 
information on types of studies in prog- 
ress, a fairly clear-cut definition may 
emerge. Such an inventory of Wisconsin 
state and local studies should prevent 
some duplication and overlapping of ef- 
fort, highlight the agencies and persons 
most likely to have dealt with certain 
subjects, reveal some of the gaps in the 
areas which have been studied, and stim- 
ulate persons and agencies to conduct 
worthwhile projects. Above all, it should 
provide a comprehensive, inexpensive in- 
ventory of the more elusive studies which 
will help expand the knowledge of Wis- 
consin and its subdivisions. 


State Taxation of Cities 


The Association of Washington Cities, 
which has its headquarters on the cam- 
pus of the University of Washington in 
Seattle, is making a survey of the ex- 
tent to which cities in other states are 
taxed by the state government. In 
Washington, all state sales and excise 
taxes apply to municipalities just as to 
private business except for payment of 
the sales tax on street contracts. They 
pay the regular 3 per cent retail sales 
tax on all purchases and the 3.3 per cent 
tax on gross revenues from public utility 
operations and claim that this means 
“paying taxes with taxes.” Particular 
attention will be given to the matter 
of exemptions and the differences in the 
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rate of taxes charged cities versus pri- 
vate corporations. 


Strictly Personal 
Ronald E. Gregg, executive secretary 
of the Municipal League of Toledo, has 
resigned to become manager of local 
taxes in the tax section of the financial 
staff of General Motors in Detroit. His 
successor will be Willard Smith, at 
present research assistant of the organi- 
zation. 


TAX RATES OF U.S. CITIES 
(Continued from page 17) 
Differences will be found in both 
the number and type of functions 
performed, and in the quality of per- 
formance in any given field. It would, 
therefore, be fallacious to assume 
that a higher or lower tax rate neces- 
sarily reflects “better” or “worse” 

municipal administration. 
Acknowledgment 

This is the 33rd annual tabulation 
of tax rates for American cities of 
over 30,000 population. The study 
has been made possible by the con- 
tinued cooperation of public officials, 
bureaus of municipal research, cham- 
bers of commerce, state tax commis- 
sions and other organizations in the 
cities to which questionnaires were 
sent. Every attempt has been made 
to prevent omissions and eliminate 
errors. Readers are invited, however, 
to report any errors or omissions 
noted, as well as comments or sug- 
gestions which might increase the ac- 
curacy or usefulness of the study. 
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Books in Review 


PresipentiaL Nominatinc Potrrics 
tw 1952. Vol. 1: Tae Nationar Story; 
Vol. 2: Tue Nortruwest; Vol. 3: Tue 
_ Sourn; Vol. 4: Tue West; 
Vol. 5: Tue West. Vol. 1 prepared by 
and Vols. 2-5 edited by Paul T. David, 
Malcolm Moos and Ralph M. Goldman. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1954. 256, 369, 363, 344 and 298 pp. re- 
spectively. $17.50. 

This magnificent assemblage of vivid 
narratives covers the simultaneous opera- 
tions of the, mostly, unofficial elective 
processes in both parties in 48 states, 
leading up to the 1952 national party 
conventions. It was prepared under the 
auspices of the American Political 
Science Association with the cooperation 
of The Brookings Institution. APSA is 
the only outfit which could have under- 
taken this task, requiring as it did the 
finding of competent volunteers in every 
state to do months of exacting and re- 
sponsible work with a full comprehension 
of what to watch for. The work collects 
for the first time the 96 stories of what 
transpired from the grass roots up before 
the conventions assembled. Paul T. 
David, of The Brookings Institution, who 
survives the massive task with courage 
to consider doing it again in 1956, is to 
be credited with the concept and with 
organizing the successful performance. 

And what does the bulky five-volume 
study uncover? 

It shows a pervasive decency and fair 
play in American politics even in the 
operation of diverse state systems which 
are wide open to perversion and corrup- 
tion. Precinct caucuses and county con- 
ventions could have been packed but 
rarely were. Voter opinion could have 
been thwarted but it did not often happen. 
Factions that could easily have been sup- 
pressed were fairly counted in. Party 
governments untouched by the law com- 
monly respected parliamentary decencies. 

One third of the states held primaries 
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of diverse character—several, like Wis- 
consin’s, pretty good, others impractical 
and meaningless. 

The other two-thirds of the states held 
precinct caucuses (if and when they did) 
at places and times known (maybe) to 
all the party members, and open to all 
(especially if docile and without pur- 
pose) who had the right (supposedly) 
to vote as party members. The caucuses 
(if held) elected delegates to the county 
conventions and the people in the court- 
house room (presumably being delegates 
at such conventions) OK'd slates of dele- 
gates (a slate frequently consisting of 
everybody in sight who was willing to 
make the trip) to a huge one-day state 
convention of a thousand or more. 

The state convention, a model of out- 
ward order (sometimes), divided by con- 
gressional districts to select delegates to 
the national party convention (or ratify 
prior selections of the top party manag- 
ers), two delegates and two alternates 
from each district, and then the whole 
convention selected (or accepted a slate 
for) delegates at large, two correspond- 
ing to each U. S. senator and their al- 
ternates and perhaps some bonus dele- 
gates accorded under national! party rules 
to states that had turned in a good 
victory last time. 

A few of these pyramidal structures 
enlisted an extensive turnout of purpose- 
ful voters. Others were under control 
of precinct committeemen elected as much 
as two years before and able to defy, if 
they wanted to, any Johnny-come-lately 
voter pressure near the end of the proc- 
ess. In the Democratic party the proc- 
ess of ascertaining voter opinion until 
a very late day was baffled by the un- 
certainties as to what candidates except 
Kefauver were competing. 

On the Republican side there was Taft, 
an early starter, with well built connec- 
tions among the state machines, and 
Eisenhower coming in later on a popular 
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wave of new hastily organized voter en- 
thusiasm. The necessity of catering suc- 
cessfully to country-wide opinion by se- 
lecting a Republican who could be elected 
was the major factor. That factor might 
have been sufficiently cogent to win the 
nomination for Eisenhower even from 
state party managements which ardently 
preferred their old friend Taft and which, 
in the complexities of the intra-party 
mechanisms, could have flouted the Eisen- 
hower sentiment of the rank-and-file. In- 
deed, in Montana, where Eisenhower 
swept the state impressively in Novem- 
ber, the machine sent to Chicago seven 
Taft delegates out of eight and the dele- 
gates held for Taft until after he had 
clearly lost. In other states the ostensible 
democracy and outward decorum of the 
convention pyramids sometimes gave Taft 
more than his due proportion of delegates 
and in a closer popularity contest a voter 
majority as of June might have been 
thwarted. 

2. 


Tue Pourtcat System: An Inquiry 
into the State of Political Science. By 
David Easton. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1953. xiii, 320 pp. $4.00. 

For the reader, student or practitioner 
of government who wants to know more 
about the political theories which he 
probably takes for granted every day, 
this is a useful and stimulating book. It 
is not a simple statement of the elements 
of political theory, but neither is it an 
obscure or difficult work. Just because it 
“considers broad concepts by virtue of 
which the subject matter of political 
science can be identified and organized,” 
it should not dismay the non-scholar. It 
is an appealing examination of how we 
might better explain our political life if 
more attention were paid to systematic 
theory. Have you been wondering about 
the study of “political behavior,” “the 
group process,” “the political process,” 
“the behavioral sciences,” “value judg- 
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ments”? Read, then, Dr. Easton's ob- 
servations and instructive analysis. You 
may not be later as complacent in your 
own thinking, but may be on the way to 
becoming a “political scientist.” 
F. Larsen 


“Topay.” Tue 1955 Pocker ALMANAC. 
Edited by George H. Gallup, Robert W. 
Mangold and Robert S. Arthur. Nev 
York, Pocket Books, Inc., 1954. 639 pp. 
50 cents. 

Contains important and precise in- 
formation on many subjects. Included 
are statistics on the United States and its 
states and territories, population figures, 
election statistics, taxes and debts of the 
federal government, and state laws cov- 
ering a wide variety of subjects. De-' 
signed to give facts, figures and informa- 
tion in the simplest and quickest way. 


Additional Books, 
Pamphlets and Articles 


Accounting 
Autuorities, Hosprrats AND 
Scnoorts. A discussion of financial and 
accounting problems as they apply to 
three specialized fields. SpeciaL AuTHor- 
ity Frnancinc, by Howard G. Krupp; 
HosriraL FINANCING AND ACCOUNTING, 
by Joseph M. Cunningham; and ScHoor 
FINANCING AND AccounTING, by Her- 
man B. Dine. Chicago 37, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1954. 8 pp. 
75 cents. 
Authorities 
Strate or New York. Report or THE 
Temporary State Commission on Co- 
ORDINATION oF State Activities. Re- 
port or Activities ror THe Year 1953- 
54 Finest Interim Starr Report 
on Pustic AvuTHorities uNpeER New 
York Strate. Albany, the Commission, 
1954. 101 pp. 
Bill of Rights 
But or Ricuts Reaper. Leading 
Constitutional Cases. Edited by Milton 
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R. Konvitz. Ithaca (New York), Cor- 
nell University Press, 1954. xix, 591 pp. 
$6.50. 

Wuere Constitution ar Liserty Came 
From. The Origins and Meaning of Our 
Bill of Rights and Constitutional Govern- 
ment. By Alfred H. Kelly. New York, 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
1954. 46 pp. 25 cents. 

City Councils 

Tue Jos or a Counciman. By E. S. 
Dixon. Knoxville, University of Tennes- 
see, Municipal Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice, Tennessee Town and City, October 
1954, 5 pp. 

Civil Defense 

Pyorte AND NatTionaL Derense. An 
Analysis of Federal Reponsibility. New 
York, United Community Defense Serv- 
ices, 1954. 35 pp. 

Proceepincs or Businessmen’s Con- 
FERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE IN THE 
Aromic Ace, June 15, 1954. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Department of Manufac- 
ture, 1954. 68 pp. Single copy, $1.00; ad- 
ditional copies, 50 cents each. 

Stratus or Derense 1n Amer- 
1caA’s Larcest Crries. Report of a Sur- 
vey Covering U.S. Cities Above 400,000 
Population. Washington, American Mu- 
nicipal Association, November 1954. 33 
pp. $1.00. 

Delt 

A Manvat on THe Issuance oF 
Genera Ostication Bonps. Madison 3, 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
August 1954. 50 pp. $3.00. 

Directories 

Unrrep Srates GovernMENT OrGANI- 
ZATION 1954-55. Washington 
25, D. C., National Archives and Records 
Service, Federal Registration Division. 
1954. 742 pp. $1.00. 

Economics 

Aw ANALYs!Is or THe Economic Bast 
or Evansvure, Inpiana. By W. G. 
Pinnell. Bloomington, Indiana Univer- 
sity, School of Business, 1954. 151 pp. 
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Elections and Voting 

Tae Vorinc Turnout tn Exec- 
tions. Results of a Canadian Survey. 
Toronto 5, Citizens Research Institute of 
Canada, Effective Government, Septem- 
ber 7, 1954. 5 pp. 

Fire Departments 

Survey or Boston’s Fire Depart- 
MENT. Boston, Municipal Research Bu- 
reau, January 1954. 44 pp. 

Fire Protection 

GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
Fire Prorection in THE PorTLAND AREA. 
A Report on the Development of Special 
Districts Providing Fire Protection in 
the Suburban Areas Adjacent to Port- 
land, Oregon. Eugene, University of 
Oregon, Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service in cooperation with League 
of Oregon Cities, June 1954. 42 pp. $1. 

Home Rule 

Mopernizinc a City Government.! A 
Report of the Chicago Home Rule Com- 
mission. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. xiv, 422 pp. $6.00. 

Hospitals 

For Committrep to Our Care. 
Report No. 1 in a Survey of the Board 
for Texas State Hospitals and Special 
Schools. Austin, Texas Research League, 
1954, 124 pp. 

Housing 

a Crtizens Hovusinc Asso- 
ciation. By Alexander L. Crosby. 
Washington, D. C., National Housing 
Conference, 1954. 32 pp. 50 cents. (Dis- 
counts on quantity orders.) 

Smatt Homes anp COMMUNITY 
Growrn. A Study of the Small Low 
Cost Home—Community Asset or Lia- 
bility. Storrs, University of Connecticut, 
Institute of Public Service, September 
1954, 26 pp. 25 cents. 

Investigations 

INVESTIGATING PxocepuREs or Con- 
GRESSIONAL CoMMITTEES—A BIBLIOGRA- 
Puy. By Dorothy C. Tompkins. Berke- 


1For a review of this volume see 
3%, this issue. 
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ley, University of California, Bureau of 
Public Administration, October 1954. 40 
pp. $1.00. 

Metropolitan Areas 

Tue Rurat-Ursan Frince. A Study 
of Adjustment to Residence Location. By 
Walter T. Martin. Eugene, University of 
Oregon, 1953. v, 109 pp. 

Time to Atrack Merropourtan Con- 
Fusion, Part II. Philadelphia 4, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Associated In- 
stitutes of Government of Pennsylvania 
Universities, Horizons for Modern Penn- 
sylvania Local Government, October 
1954. 2 pp. 

Police 

MuwictpaL Pottce ADMINISTRATION. 
Chicago, International City Mangers’ 
Association, 1954. xii, 533 pp. 

Police Stations 

Powtice STATIONS—PLANNING AND 
Spectrications. By Joshua H. Vogel. 
Seattle, University of Washington, 
Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services, August 1954. $3.00. 

Politics 

To Potitics 1954. How To Be- 
come Active in Politics. Edited by Quincy 
Howe and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
New York, Dial Press, 1954. xv, 230 
pp., charts. $1.50. 

Party AND Muissis- 
siprt Law. By Charles N. Fortenberry. 
University, University of Mississippi, 
Bureau of Public Administration, Public 
Administration Survey, September 1954. 


6 pp. 
Population 

Proyection or THe POPULATION OF 
Texas 1950-1975. A Study of Texas 
Population Trends. Austin, Texas Re- 
search League, 1954. 42 pp. 

Public Welfare 

Towarp tHe A 
Manual for the Appraisal of Community 
Resources and Social Services—Health, 
Welfare and Leisure Time. Boston, 
Massachusetts Community Organization 
Service, 1954. 88 pp. 
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Purchasing 
NIMLO Mover Purcnuasinc 
NANCE—ANNOTATED. Edited by Charles 
S. Rhyne. Washington, D. C., National 
Institute of Municipal Law 
1954. 22 pp. $2.00. 


Officers, 


Reapportionment 

GoveRNMENT By Minority. The Case 
for Federal and State Legislative Re- 
apportionment. Washington, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Department of 
Education and Research, 1954. 16 pp. 

Taxation and Finance 

Fepera TAXES AND THE MEASURE- 
ment or State Capacity. By Selma 
Mushkin and Beatrice Crowther. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, Division of Public Health 
Methods, May 1954. vi, 91 pp. 

FinanctaL Ai TO MUNICIPALITIES. 
Springfield, Illinois Legislative Council, 
November 1954. 58 pp. 

FINANCIAL Statistics or New Jersey 
Locat Government — Municipalities, 
School Districts, Counties (New). Tren- 
ton, New Jersey Taxpayers Association, 
September 1954. 54 pp. 

Fiscat Facts ror A Handbook on 
Federal Fiscal Problems and Proposed 
Remedies. New York 20, The Tax 
Foundation, 1954. 71 pp. $1.50. 

Finance. A Study of 
Second Class Cities. By Harry O. Law- 
son. Lawrence, University of Kansas, 
Governmental Research Center, 1954. 
38 pp. 

NIMLO Move: Crry Income Tax 
Orpinance. Edited by Charles S. Rhyne 
Washington, D. C., National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 1954. 14 pp. 
$2.00. 

Summary or GOVERNMENTAL 
NANCES In 1953. Washington, D. C., De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, October 1954. 31 pp. 25 cents. 

Tax Losses rrom Prorerty Tax 
Exemrrions. A Pilot Study Based on 
the State of Michigan. Washington 6, 
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National Education Association, Commit- 
tee on Tax Education and School Fin- 
ance, 1954. 32 pp. 25 cents. 

Tax Tastes for the Use of Munici- 
palities in Preparing Collectors’ Roils 
also Instructions for Calculating Deben- 
ture Schedules. By B. T. Stephenson. 
St. Thomas, Ontario, The Municipal 
World Limited, 1954. Tables. Variously 
paged. 

Traffic 


A or PUBLICATIONS IN 
THe or Srreer anp Hicuway 
Trarric. Washington 6, D. C., Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Trans- 
portation and Communication Depart- 
ment, July 1953. 17 pp. 

Tae Sacinaw Merropowiran AREA 
Trarric Srupy. State Trunkline and Ar- 
terial Street Systems. Lansing, Michigan 
State Highway Department, Planning 
and Traffic Division, November 1953. 
52 pp. Illus. 

Units of Government 

Government IN 
Decurne. University, University of Mis- 
sissippi, Bureau of Public Administration, 
Public Administration Survey, November 
1954. 4 pp. 

Urban Redevelopment 

Urpan Repevelorment: Se_ecrep An- 
norarep Rererences. Detroit, Public 
Library, Municipal Reference Library, 
1954, 14 pp. 

An Urpsan Renewat Procram For 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati, City Manager's 
Office, Urban Redevelopment Division, 
1954. 22 pp. 

Urban Research 

CoMPARATIVE PoPULATION AND URrBaNn 
Research via REGRESSION 
AND Covariance ANALysis. A Meth- 
odologiczi Experiment, with an Illustra- 
tive Application to the Study of Factors 
in the Growth and Suburbanization of 
Metropolitan Population. By Donald J. 
Bogue and Dorothy L. Harris. Oxford, 
Ohio, Miami University, Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Prob- 
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lems, and Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago, Population Research and Training 
Center, 1954. 75 pp. 90 cents. 


Zoning 
NIMLO Monet Zontnc Orpinance. 
Edited by Charles S. Rhyne. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, 1954. 43 pp. $2.00. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 

(Continued from page 5) 
offices, Kennedy was elected by a 
solid party vote which gave him 
1,000,171, within 1 per cent of the 
vote accorded to the party candidate 
for secretary (1,018,178) and for 
auditor (1,073,040); his party’s can- 
didates for the two other minor state 
officers lagged about 100,000 behind 
him—lieutenant governor 889,205 
and attorney general 894,829. 

The astounding thing is the casual 
and amiable complacence of the 
Massachusetts press and public over 
the results of the vote which puts 
in charge of the state’s millions a 
man of no apparent qualifications. 
It seems to be regarded as a harm- 
less political trick and a piece of 
rare luck for the beneficiary, who 
concedes with a smile that he won 
on the similarity of his name to the 
Senator’s and says, “But I’m older 
than Jack and had the same name 
before he did.” 

This is a second experience of 
“name voting’ for overshadowed 
minor state offices in Massachusetts. 
In 1942, after a state auditor named 
Thomas H. Buckley had died, an- 
other Buckley (Thomas J.) secured 
the office by reason of his name and 
has been re-elected ever since. 

Moral? Don’t have such obscure 
officers on the elective list. 


New York State Senator 
George R. Metcalf talks 
over the Sixtieth Annual 
National Conference on 
Government with Alfred 
Willoughby, League execu- 
tive director, in the latter's 
office. Mr. Metcalf, an 
Auburn, New York, news- 
paperman, and one-time 
member of the League's 
stall, was a member of the 
panel, “Reporting and In- 
terpreting State Goevern- 
ment.” 


Applications for the National Munici- 
pal League’s 1955-56 staff fellowship 
must be received at the League office, 


This is a reprint of three articles and three 
editorials on civil defense from recent issues of 
the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW. Clothed 
in modern dress, the reprint is now available ai 
35 cents per copy. There are discounts for quan- 
tity orders. The articles are based upon Project 
East River, an exhaustive government-sponsored 
study of the nation’s defense requirements. 


Staff Fellowship Deadline March 1 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, by 
March 1, Alfred Willoughby, executive 
director, has announced. This will be 
the fourth year of the fellowship pro- 
gram. 

The purpose of the fellowship, Mr. 
Willoughby said, is to give the League 
the “benefit and stimulus of a continu- 
ing flow of new blood through the 
organization,” and to give the fellow 
practical and research experience in the 
application of political science to the 
problem of citizen participation in gov- 
ernment. 

Appointments will be for twelve to 
fourteen months, between July 1, 1955, 
end August 3, 1956, depending upon 
the academic calendar of the appointee. 

Applicants should be professionally 
established in the fields of state and 
local government, public administration, 
public finance, political parties, public 
opinion, or related areas. There is no 
hard-and-fast age requirement. 

Applications should state qualifica- 
tions, should be accompanied by a state- 
ment of past achievement and academic 
record, a statement of why the candi- 
date desires a fellowship, and at least 
three letters of recommendation. 
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John Hall, Member of the British Parliament 
from High Wycombe, compared local government 
in England with that in the United States when 
he dropped in recently at the League office. 


Remodeling Fund 
Exceeds $15,000 


(Continued from page 2) 


necticut) Savings Bank, R. H. Wells, 
Herman W. Heidgerd, Charles Warner, 
Lawson Purdy, R. H. Johnson, Cyrus 
J. Fitton, Mr. and Mrs. Guthrie S. Birk- 
head, Alfred Willoughby, A. F. Glass- 
ford, Joseph D. Murphy and William F. 
Larsen. 

Also Mrs. Siegel W. Judd, James G. 
Wilson, John P. Reynolds, Alexander 
L. Crosby, George S. Van Schaick. 
Wells Lumber Company, Robert Steine- 
John M. Gaus, Hugh Kaul, 


George R. Sidwell, Walter Frank, Carle- 
ton F. Sharpe, Sowers Printing Com- 
pany, Samuel R. Solomon, E. A. Lutz, 
Arthur W. Bromage, James F. Oates, 
Harold L. Henderson, Herbert Emmer- 


ich, LeRoy F. Harlow, The Standard 
Times of New Bedford, Mass., Edward 
S. White, E. A. Weishaar, Ducournau 
& Kees, Elmer W. Prince, Engineering 
Metal Products Corporation, Paul H. 
Helms and Clyde C. Dawson, Jr. 

Also Ed F. Alexander, George W. 
Hodgkins, Charles M. Kneier, R. R. 
Deupree and R. H. Moulton & Company. 

Additional donors will be listed in the 
Review next month. 


Mr. Bebout Goes 
to Washington 


Significant honors are 
members of the League staff. 

John E. Bebout, assistant director, is 
temporarily in Washington as consult- 
ant to the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, created in 1952 by 
the President and Congress. G. Lyle 
Belsley, executive director of the com- 
mission, came to New York in October 
to see Alfred Willoughby, executive di- 
rector of the League, and requested Mr. 
Bebout’s services after studying a staff 
report on federal-state-local relations 
which the League prepared jor the com- 
mission under Mr. Bebout’s direction. 
He will remain in Washington until 
early this year. 

At the request of Frank C. Moore, 
former lieutenant governor and comp- 
troller of New York, William N. 
Cassella, another member of the staff, 
is now devoting a major portion of his 
time to the Governmental Affairs Foun- 
dation, which Mr. Moore heads. Dr. 
Cassella will serve as a consultant on 
metropolitan area problems, a field in 
which he is an authority. A third staff 
principal, John P. Keith, was guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Arizona Municipal League in Novem- 
ber in Wickenburg. His speech, “Free- 
dom for Growth,” attracted widespread 
and favorable notice. 


falling to 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1954) 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-council Form 
(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three eesiiiiatcenda 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1953) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (195+) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (195:2)......... 
Labor Unions and the Council-Mzsager shone 8 pages (1953). 
P. R., 12 pages (1952) - 
The Citizen Association—How to Organ ize and Run It, 6 pages (1953) 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1953) 
(The two pamphlets ‘above may be purchased together for $i. 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946)........... 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 — (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941)... 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, “4 pages (1953). 

Model County Charter (New edition in preparation.) 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) . 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1954) 

Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 0... 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948)... susteerentenis 
Model State Medico-legal lnvestigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954) ‘ 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946)..... 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) 

Civic Victories, by Richard Childs, 367 pages (1952) 
Citizen Organization for Political Activity: The Cincinnati Plan. 

32 pages (1949) 
Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases ‘and Actual Practices, 
90 pages, mimeographed (1954) neiaiataiiia 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 ‘pages (1954) 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952) 

Manager Plan Abandonmenis, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie 5. Birkhead from National Muwicirat Re- 
view), 12 pages (1953)... 

More Responsible States. Panel "Discussion, National Conference on 
Government, Richmond, Virginia, 33 pages, mimeographed (1953) 

Proportional Representation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940)...... 

Women as Campaigners. Panel Discussion, National Conference on 
Goverament, Richmond, Virginia, 32 pages, mimeographed (1954) 
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What Every Citizen Should Know 


Two Authoritative Books Show How to Make Your 
Community a Better Place in Which to Live 


Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5. Matthews, 448 pages, $4, is a source 
book on education, recreation, health, welfare, development, conservation and ten 
other areas of community service. “The most practical and comprehensive handbook 
yet produced in the field of civic and social service,” says Harold S. Buttenheim, 


editor of The American City. 


Civie Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 350 pages, $3.50, “should be meat and drink 
for the college student, the citizen who wants to know how to go about improving 
his home town, the state legislator who thinks there may be a better way of doing 


things, but who wants tested ideas,” according to The New York Times Book Review. 


Order Them Now from 


National Municipal League 


542 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages; prepared by Dr. 
Joseph P. Harris, University of California, and a committee of 
distinguished experts; fourth edition, 1954. 


Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages; prepared 
under the direction of the National Municipal League's Com- 
mittee on a Program of Model Fiscal Legislation, L. Arnold 
Frye, chairman; second edition, 1954. 


Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages: prepared 
under the direction of the Frye committee: first edition, 1954. 


Price: $1 Each 


Discounts for Quantity Orders 
Citizen Leaders, Legislators, Other Public Officials. 


Political Scientists and Political Writers Need Them. 


National Municipal League 
42 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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